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DECEMBER  25th.  1920 

ENGLAND'S 

"HELLISH  POLICY" 

IN  IRELAND 


SMUTS  OF  S.  AFRICA 


H.  G.  WELLS  ON 

THE  NEW   IMPOSSIBlUn 
OF  WAR 

MARGOT  ASQUIThI 

AND  HER  BOOK         / 


Strod't,  ts/nt6. 


et  the 
Big  Idea ! 

The   Dynamic    Thought ! 
The    Unexpected   Message! 
The    Astonishing   Truth  ! 
"THE   MASTER   MIND"! 

The  new  world  which  is  opcninj;  up  hi.fuic  us  all  is  tioi  a  thing  remotely  affecting 

the    great    body    of    the    people,    but    intimately    affecting    everybody,    including 

yourself. 

It  can  have  no  signiticnnce  whatever  unlc.=s  you  are  prepared  to  seek  and  discover 

the  laws  underlying  tiie  change,  and  the  rca.^ons  why  you  may  get  the  most  out 

of  life  by  getting  the  most  out  of  yourself. 

There  is  a  wonderful  book,  "The  Master  Mind,"  which  lets  a  flood  of  glorious 
light  in  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  book  which  helps  to  reveal  the  fundamental  laws 
of  thought,  and  ex])lains  how  the  individual  may  consciously  control  his  present 
and  future,  thereby  tindin.;  the  happiest,  healthiest  and  most  prosperous  way 
to  the  achievement  of  whatever  ideal  is  desired. 

"THE  MASTER  MIND"  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  secret  chambers  of 
success;  the  key  with  which  many  are  finding  health,  self-reliance,  power;  the 
key  which  thrills,  fascinates,  carries  conviction,  understanding,  perception, 
mspiration ;  the  key  which  is  changing  the  lives  of  many,  and  will  have  an 
unbelievable  influence  upon  YOUR  life. 


This  Great  Book  : 

"  The  Master  Mind 


FREE 


to 
YOU! 


Send  N'OW.  Evcrv  dav  you  wait  vou  are  mi>*in!j  the  tliin'.^s  that  are  Big  and 
\ital  foyou— GRE.'XTKR'PROSFERrrV.  MoRE  IIE.XLTH,  MORE  H.\Pri- 
XESS!  Send  vour  nnme  and  address  .AT  ON'CE  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
"THE  MASTER  MIND." 

Mention  "  Stead's  Review."  and  enclose  .^d.  in  stamps  to  help  cover  cost  of 
postage,     .\ddrcss  your  request  to — 

THE    INDEPENDENT     INSTITUTE 

15     C'nnberra     H<iiih<- 
ZS-g-T    ELIZABt-TH    STRFIT.    SYDNEY 


December   J-'i,  19S0. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMANISM 


A    -    -    - 

REVIEW 


By   G.   SYDNEY   PATERNOSTER 

Author  of  "The   Great   Gift,"   "Gutter  Tragedies,"  etc. 

In  the  course  of    an  extended   review  of   Pelmanism,   published  in 
the  English    "  Review  of  Reviews,"   Mr.   Paternoster  says : — 


•• .  .  .  In  the  archives  of  the  Pehnaii  In- 
stitute are  to  be  found  thousands  of  letters 
:4iving  direct  testimony  to  material  advance- 
ment due  to  Pelman  training,  such  as  increased 
■-alarics,  higher  positions,  improved  business 
results,  and  so  forth.  Many-  such  instances 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  though 
tliese  represent  not  a  tithe  of  those  which 
onld  be  published." 

THE   INTELLECTUAL  APPEAL  OF 
PELMANISM. 

"  But  it  must  be  manifest  that  an  Arch- 
bishop or  a  Privy  Councillor,  an  Admiral  or  a 
member  of  Parliament,  does  not  become  a 
I'elmanist  in  order  to  obtain  financial  advance- 
ment. In  such  cases  the  animating  motive  is 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  a  higher  intellectual 
develn]iment  through  the  training  provided  by 
the  Pelman  Institute.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  no 
class,  however  higlily  placed  or  expensively 
educated,  the  memliers  of  which  cannot  profit- 
ably adopt  Pelmanism.  and  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
members  of  what,  in  previous  days,  was  tlie 
leisured  class,  who  arc  studying  Pelmanism  in 
e\er-increasing    mntibers.     .     .     ." 

THE  ESSENCE  OF   PELMANISM. 

"  Why  this  result  has  been  attained  can  be 
best  realised  by  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  Pelmanism.  Briefly,  the  central 
aim  of  the  training  given  at  the  Pelman  Insti- 
tute is  to  develop  all  the  mental  faculties  in 
unison.     The  mind  is  recognised  to  be  a  unit. 


though  e.xercismg  a  variety  of  functions.  The 
Pelmanist  learns,  therefore,  to  observe  things, 
how  to  concentrate  his  attention,  then  to  asso- 
ciate the  facts  observed  and  retained  in  his 
memory  through  the  concentration,  and  from 
the  association  and  re-association  of  stored  im- 
pressions, to  develop  new  ideas  by  logical  pro- 
cess. This  is  not  a  mere  system  of  training  to 
develop  either  the  memory  power,  or  will 
power,  or  reasoning  power  separately.  Pel- 
manism realises  that  all  these  powers  are  in- 
terdependent, and  that  one  power  cannot  be 
developed  in  isolation  from  the  others.  For 
example,  in  developing  the  perceptive  faculty, 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  is  ipso 
facto  increased.  The  increased  power  of  concen- 
tration automatically  strengthens  the  memory. 
With  an  improved  memory  the  imagination  is 
brought  into  fuller  play,  and  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  the  imagination  goes 
the  gift  of  sympathetic  insight.  But  Pelman- 
ism is  more  than  a  system  for  the  development 
of  the  perceptive,  retentive,  and  reasoning 
faculties.  The  bedrock  principles  of  Pelman- 
ism are,  first,  the  awakening  of  dormant 
powers ;  and,  secondly,  the  focusing  of  them 
on  a  life  purpose.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
Pelmanism  is  differentiated  from  any  other 
system  of  education.    .    .    ." 


You  can  Icani  more  about  Pelmanism  from  our 
book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  a  copy 
of  which  we  ztnll  post  free.  Write  now  to  the 
Secretary,  The  Pelman  Institute,  23  Gloucester 
House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PFl.lIAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taiiprht  by  Post  in  twelve 
inter^'^tin^  lessons.  It  talies 
from  ten  to  twelve  w^eka 
to  <•  implete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
Ihrousliout.  AVrite  now  to 
the  Serretarv.  THE  PEI^ 
MAN  I.NSTITUTE.  23  GloiK-es- 
ter  House.  396  Flinders  Lane. 
Meiboarr.e. 


CUT  THIS   OUT   AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary. 

TILE     PELM.AN     INSTITUTE. 

23  Gloucester  House,  396   Flinders   Lane.  Melboame. 

Please  send   your  free   book,   "Mind    and   Memory  Trainine.' 

Name 

Address 

86.  


n. 


STEAD'S  REVIFAV. 


naeembcr  ES, 


D 


READ 


Privaie  Gibbs^  Opinion  of 
Bradshaw's  Business  Training 


Dear  Mr.   Bmdshaw, 

Before  leavliiB  once  more  for  Oftive 
■orvlco,  X  f»?el  obn»;ed  to  oxpri*M  my 
apprerlntlon  of  your  moUvxIit  of  buBl- 
ncss  pducAtion. 

AlihoiiKh,  .'i»  a  returned  soldier,  I 
had  tlio  opportiinlly  of  free  tuition,  the 
ifront  lenKth  of  lime  required  to  qunify, 
compiirwl  wllh  the  nhort  time  ncces- 
Bary  under  your  tuition.  Anally  decided 
me  to  take  np  your  course. 

I  relied  on  your  Judgment  at  the 
outset  to  K.>l<^t  those  subject*  neces- 
9:try  to  buHlnoAs  success,  and  I  now 
kiiiiw  sufHil'-nt  to  convince  me  your 
advice    w:i!*    <*orrect. 

Your  Shorllmnd  system  has  mir- 
prls«l  me  hy  Its  simplicity  and  elflc- 
lenry.  I  am  certain  that  with  no 
othor  system  could  I  have  reached  100 
words  a  minute  on  unfamiliar  m.itter, 
woiklnR  only  one  hour  a  ilay  for  two 
months. 

I  believe,  when  It  t>ecomeii  more 
widely  known.  It  will  take  prece«lcnce 
of  all  oihi-r  systems  of  Shorthand  at 
present  In  use. 

The  corre8|x>ndlnit   proicreiw   I    madi- 

In      mv      iithi>r      studl'-s — nookkeepinie. 

.;.    and    l<oiii;hanil    Writlni;  - 

i"iy  to  your  complete  orKan* 

;    III!'  necessiiry,  and  the  elim- 

Inullon  of  the  unnecewuuT, 
I  remain. 

Tours  tnily, 
(Sfd  )    Private  A.  F.  OIBK8. 


Private    Olbbs    re-enllsted    In     l*I)t. 

Karly  in  this  yeor,  "        1y  on  his 

return,  he  cnier.Hl  Collene 

once   more.      He   w.i .-^-ly   satis- 

fli>d  with  his  former  prtxrreiw  under  the 
methods  of  the  College,  and  naturally 
returned  for  more.  His  latest  experi- 
ence was  on  a  troopship,  when  ha 
showed  ability  to  oriranlse  and  direct 
without  havInK  to  place  anyone  In 
"  clink."  This  succcks  Inspired  htm  on 
his  return  to  seek  more  help  from 
Brad.ahaw's  with  a  view  to  commercial 
executive  and  munairershlp.  Being  Im- 
pressed wlih  the  viewpoint  of  Brad- 
sh.aw's  course  in  S.-"  '    i  .  he  felt 

that    If   he    fully    B-  sub>e<'t. 

success  was  cerlal:  .1.,..   ,,f 

life  he  might  enter.  <<r 

the  science  of  psyrti  •   in- 

shlp  was  new  to  liliii.  but  tl.erbm  he 
saw  hkS  opportunity  dt  Itfamlnir  to  Ite. 
come  powerful   over  all   v     '  n   he 

had    to   dp.     To  this  h<  -.m 

to  enable  him  to  keep  ti ...i   111'" 

actlvKloa,  Business  CJorrespondetr-r. 
which  is  really  selling  b)-  mall,  and, 
over  all,  completed  his  Bookkeeping, 
without  which  no  man  can  get  very 
far.  His  objective  la  laaAogcrahlp  of 
men  and   things. 


Follow    Priv 
obtain     Mr     I: 
what  subjects  .v.-.. 
advice    la    free. 
PIK. 


Ask     for 


pie   and 

.IS     to 

■    lip.     The 

Pamphlet 


a 


BRBD5HM5 

nUSl>nSS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


f..r 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


DEAF  PEOPLE  MADE  TO  HEAR 

SOUND    MAGNIFIERS    INVENTED 
Invisible    When    Worn,    But   Act   Like    Eye-Glasses 


For  twpnty  joars  Wilson's  Ear-Driims  have  been 
giving  goiKl  healing  to  thousancls  of  deat  people, 
livery  i-onclit.i(jn  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing 
is  being  helped  and  eured.  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Smiken  Dinms.  Thickened  Drums, 
Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated  Drums. 
Drums   whnllj'    Destroyed,    Discliargo    from    Ears. 


THERE  IS  HOPE  OF  GOOD  HEARING 


for  all  the  afflicted  deaf,  no  matter  how  long 
standing  the  rase  may  be.  AYilson's  Ear- 
Drums  are  made  of  soft,  sensitised  material, 
are  comfortable  and  safe  to  wear,  are  out 
of  sight  when  worn,  and  easily  adjusted  by 
the  wearer. 

Mr.  S.  Colman,  of  Hobart,  writes : — "  On 
February  14,  1919,  I  sent  to  you  for  a  set 
of  your  Ear-Drmns,  and,  after  wearing  them 
for  three  months.  I  got  my  hearing  back, 
which    in    one    i-ar    I    had    not    been    able    to 


hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  for  over  25  years. 
The  doctor  said  that  the  drum  of  the  ear 
had  gone.  Also  the.y  botli  used  to  discharge 
a  gr«it  deal :  but  when  I  had  used  your  Ear- 
Drums,  the  discharge  stopped.  I  am  that 
pleased  wllh  tlie  result  that  I  have  great 
pleasure    in    recommending    them." 

The  price  is  £1/1/-  complete.  Do  not  ask 
for  a  trial  pair.  We  do  not  send  them  out  on 
trial,  so  they  are  never  second-hand.  Xls-^ 
order  form  below,   or  write  for  free  Booklet. 


H.    WILKIJISON,    Wilson   Ear-Drum   Co.,   Room 

11,  178  (Sllins  St..  Melb.     (Box  466,  G.P.O.')  Name... 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums.   for  which  I  enclose   fl    Is.  Address. 


Iltrnfli^'llkari^  %om^ 


■"«' 


J\S 


Question  the  successful  men  and  women  of  to-day  in  whatever  sphere  of  activity 
you  like,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  sole  reason  of  that  success  was  that 
they  so  trained  their  mind  and  n>emory,  that  they  were  never  taken  unawares 
—they  were  always  ready  for  the  unexpected.  They  knew  that  had  they  ever 
failed  in  this  respect,  another  would  have  stepped  in  and  displaced  them.  If 
YOU  want  to  gain  the  high  places  where  big  money  is  earned,  systematise 
vour  memory  under  the 

LINNEAN  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  system  trains  the  mind  and  memory  on  the  soundest  scientific  methods  to 
retain  dates,  fiKures,  facts,  principles,  anecdotes,  etc.,  so  ihat  they  can  be 
recalled  at  an  instant's  notice.  The  I.innean  System  can  be  used  by  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  in  all  departments  of  activity.  Cost  is  trifling,  and 
you  are 

Taught  by  Post  in  Your  Spare  Time 

Fill  in  name  and  address  below,  cut  out  the  advertisement,  post  to  R.  BROWN, 
211  Swan»t«n  Sireft,  Melbourne,  and  we  send  you  free  booklet.  "  Memory  Training. "' 
fully  CApaining  the  Litmean  System. 


Address, 


STr.UrS  REVIFW. 


Ihtrmbtr    'U, 


For  *vi  :il   tfiiiionii  wp   lm\'» 

d«H'lilt>il  .  ml      \\\v      puhllratliiM 

of  **  Sn\  let  Hum»iii  ■*  111  Kyilnpy.  On*- 
of  lli«*i*e  nf»«in«  In  thill  f»ur  Nrw 
York  ItnnMii  In  tn  a  iiuii*li  in*irf  ad- 
v.irifiiK<'*>iiH  (MtKltlitn  fur  fiiirli  a  |*iib- 
lli'Hlloii,  iKivlne  a  Inrfc**  HtafT  of  «>x- 
pertff.  anil  |K*riM;ini-iit  and  illn*f't  4i>ni- 
munlrj>tlrn  niili  Sia'Ihi  Rumla,  W»* 
haVi  iltcrffnn*  ili-«'|ilc«l  to  riif>mriion)l 
all  sultm'rllMTH  hi  tin*  Sylney  "  S<»vlft 
Rufutfa  "  to  miliM  rllM<  to  !hr  N''w 
York  Rurfau  inihlli-iition. 
Thf  New  V.uli  **  So\  u  |  RuHUla  "  In  ;l 
lartro  W)>c*klv  iii:(u;ixin(*  i^vlnt:  th« 
nt>t»(t  valiiiit(l«>  information  alMnit  tli«- 
irnMt  work  of  roi-«>nii*riit-tlrin  In  S<»\  (oi 
RuKAln,  alMMil  SovIpI  RnM*lji>  «•«  ono 
mil-.  p4ill(lial  tind  nodal  llfp.  and  11  ^ 
relatione   with   other  rountrlr*. 

Stibsi-rlpllon    niti»»:    '-'0 '-    per    ywir ; 

10/-    prr    Ii;iir->';ii  ;    tn    »«»   n^nX    lo — 

Mr.    PETER    SIMONOFF, 

RuBtian    Soviet     Government    Bureau. 

28   Station   House,    Rawton   Place, 

SYDNEY.   N.S.W. 


EARNEST  SEEKERS 


.iflir    iho    Truth    in    lolatli"     • 
with     tho    IniuT     K*  ;(lin     «»f 
HEAVEN    AND    HIOI^l..   by    - 

iiJjoit  ;hp  iiiklcllp  of  the  Ki(rt>lwnih  «,>ntur>- 
The  |>o8»lhllUy  sinil  diinKi''  "f  njoiikliilt  Willi 
SplrltM  aro  clwirly  Kiiitccl.  Thin  txiok  nnil 
other  work*  by  lh«-  wiiiii-  author,  nJirt  by  other- 
on    klii'l'"!    ■■   ■    •    •-        '  "  ■''■■■  '■"    ■" 

NEW  CHURCH  BOOK  ROOM 

34S  ANN  STREET  intar   Wharf  Stmt) 

Bri»ban€t    Q- 

FREE     r*AT.M.<  H  :' ■ '■*    f'Tw.ir'lttl    upon    r»»<iii*"-' 


TUMOURS 


l>«ca«>r>,  Hydatidi,  Liver,  Kidnaj 
■  nd  Bladdrr  Trouble*.  Khrumattftia 
Indigeation  vtc  .Cured  b^  Vitadatio. 
Write  for  KREE  TRIAL  BOTTL£ 
to  S.  A.  Palmer,  ( Dcpt.  A.i  43* 
Flinders   Ljine,  Melboiiin««. 

Sold   by   Cbemitta  aoai    Store*. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER 
FROM  THIS  COMPLAINT? 


If  KM.  Ik  I. .it  MI.  >•>!(  »varlt)C  fttr  U~  In  It  one  of  lUo**  Uitl-faj>tiU»ii^«l  ftnd  cunitfraom*  it**! 
•prtnc  truJMon.  »hlch  »r«  •  conctant  i>uurL'*  of  lortur*  to  th«  w*a.r«rT  Th«r«  ta  r.u  ri<>4><]  for  rov 
to   w*«r   thlM   ktntl   of   nintrivanc*  ahy    lonc»r. 

Yuu.  Do  duubl.  hm\r  tone  bwD  wUhlnK  lo  ohlalB  ma  appUanr^  thai  Moold  h*  not  onlj  fo^- 
fortablp  to  wrmr.  Itiit  one  w  hlrh  would  rUu  hold  yoar  rupitirp  tindrr  »ll  rundttinn*.  If  you  will 
writ*  vui.  wr  v\iil  Wf  |ii<  AT'l  to  »«>ti(l  >t)u  i-artuuiAr*  <>f  ••ur  ralriil  Aulonmltr  Air  (  tuihloa  Kn^ 
lurv    Appll»nrc>. 

N«vvr  inind  If  >()U  h«\f  irlrd  •vrr>thlnc  r|p<>  ThU  «|<r>i<inc*  in  Stimrthlns  Eailrrlx  Now.  It 
U.  In  fact  ihf*  Tvrr  bral  apparNlUtt  for  rupinr*  tthlrh  Nan  je%  Iteru  Inwiilrd.  It  do^n  aw^jr  alto- 
(•th*r  ^\xh  ilu'i'*^  run.i'i  -Lf  •i*#'l  •prinir*  Thvr#  mr*  nono  of  ihi»*«-  calling  (rather  und*ir- 
•trsi<«  <  Mir  i>a<l  <  r  .\tr  i  u^liitm  iii  ihai]^  of  *<>ft.  pliat^iv  rublM>r.  «blch  '^xrrta  s  K«>nllp,  yrl  flr^ 
and  uniform  prrAAtirr  alwM>«  on  th#  rurr^rl  apol.  To  •how  what  w*  think  of  thla  Patent  Rup- 
tur*    Appltanr*. 

WB  UITB  A   rKKK  TKIAL 
with  fi'M  ..(.plisn.-.    *fnT  .III      I*  it  ihi  >.' '  nr.T  pr-.\,    ■  .Ti -f  3, 1  .f  \ ,  voii  arc  not  a«Lo«fto  kctp  It     Th*  price 
t«  Mm.    ftmmt%    •mi    Cki4r»«.      Pctfn  t    rasr. 


I  I  II       \V  INsi    <  >\\      (    (  )MI'AN'»  . 


{  l: 


\   i 


.11. 


»•    Str^ot,    M«ll>oumr.    Victoria. 


December 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


£^^ 


One  'BEST'  Light 


Gves  more  light  than  Six  Elec- 
tric Lights,  or  Ten  Keroiene 
Lamps,  or  One  Hun<jred  Candles 

Burns    90   '     Air 
lO  U    Gas 

A  beautiful,  pure  white,  tteadr, 
safe  Ight.  No  Wick!  No 
Grease!  No  Smoke!  No  Odour  ! 
Hang  or  s  t  it  anywhere.     Over 

100  siylea. 

These    Lamps     being     portable. 

they  require  no  fittings. 


Let  us  post  you  a 


Best  Light 
Wall  Lamp 

Cenplete,  which  gives  lOO-candle  power  liKht, 

For   SO  -   Post   Free 

Send  for    Catalogue  No.  23.   which  also  contains 
follow  Wire  Systeni  of  Lightiug. 

BRANDT  BROS.  LTD. 

' '  Air-  Gas  ' '  Engineers 

236  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY Also  at 

338  Elizabeth  Street,  MELBOURNE 


is  light,  extremely  durable  and  econom- 
ical. It  is  cheaper  than  cast  iron  or 
steel  pipe ;  it  is  preserved  by  water, 
and  is  not  corroded  by  sulphur,  salt 
or  mineral  water.  Its  carrying  capacity 
is  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  greater  than 
cast  iron  pipe,  and  this  capacity  remains 
constant,  -whereas  metal  pipe  decreases 
with  age. 

Its  installation  gives    perfect  satisfaction. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


All    enquiries  to 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD  PIPE 

Co.    Ltd. 

Burns  Bay  Road,  Lane  Cove,  N.S.W. 
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Decembkk  18,  1920. 
Louvain  and  Cork. 

A  cry  of  wrath  ran  round  the  civilised 
world  when  Louvain  was  fired  by  the 
German  invaders.  An  equal  rage  is  not 
shown,  however,  when  Cork  falls  vic- 
tim to  the  vengeance  of  the  invading 
Black  and  Tans.  Yet  there  was  surely 
more  e.Kcuse  for  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers,  passing  through  a  country 
with  which  they  were  at  war,  than  for 
the  English  forces  in  Ireland.  The  Ger- 
mans, whether  rightU'  or  v^'rongly,  were 
quite  convinced  that  they  had  been  fired 
on  by  civilians  in  Louvain.  Part  of  their 
forces  were  retreating  on  the  city,  and 
there  was  obviously  danger  of  their  be- 
ing cut  oif  if  the  city  rose.  They  were 
jumpy  and  rattled,  and  they  made  ai? 
example  of  Louvain.  It  was  imperative 
for  them  to  hold  Belgium  with  as  few 
soldiers  as  possible,  as  every  man  was 
needed  in  France.  Therefore,  thev  de- 
liberately adopted  a  policy  of  frightful- 
ness,  e.xactirfg  a  more  or  less  fixed  pay- 
ment for  every  shot  fired,  for  every  sol- 
dier killed.  So  many  houses  were  de- 
stroyed for  individual  attempts  against 
the  invaders ;  a  whole  village  might  be 


hnnied  wh"n  soldiers  were  killed  there, 
anil  so   forth.     This  policy  had   the  de- 
sired result,  and  Belgium  was  kept  quiet 
for  four  years,  under  the  garrison  of  a. 
small  force  only. 

"  Hitting  Back." 

The  (German  people  themselves  appear- 
to  have  known  less  about  what  went  on 
in  Belgium  than  we  know  of  what  is  go-- 
ing  on  in  Ireland  to-day.  It  was  the- 
Allies  who  trumpeted  the  deeds  of  the- 
invaders  throughout  the  world.  There 
is  no  one  to  hold  the  actions  of  the  Black- 
and  Tans  up  to  universal  condemnation,,, 
so  the  destruction  of  towns  and  villages- 
i'l  Ireland  passes  almost  unnoticed  in  the- 
riritish  Empire.  News,  however,  does, 
leak  out,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
other  countries,  people  are  talking  about 
English  doings  in  Ireland  pretty  much 
as  we  talked  about  German  doings  in 
Belgium  six  years  ago.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  not  merely  condoned  "  re- 
prisals," it  appears  to  have  actually  ap- 
proved them.  British  Ministers  have 
whitewashed  them  in  the  same  spirit  as- 
Prussian  Ministers  whitewashed  the  out- 
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i.im-N  111  i.<  ij;iiitii.  1  111  riitnc  .\liiii>tiT 
•k-scrilicfi  ilii-m  as  "  liiiiing  back,"  luit 
when  ottuT  (iovcmiiUMts  "hit  hack" 
like  thi>.  wv  call  ii  making  war  on  wonirn 
and  chihircn!  A  honih  is  thrown  intu 
a  lorry  load  of  Black  and  Tans  pa>sinj; 
along  a  street  in  Cork.  <  )nc  of  the  men 
is  killed,  and  others  are  badly  injured. 
Knowing  by  bitter  experience  what  will 
happen,  vsomen  and  children  from  the 
city  rtci  into  the  country,  finding  what 
shelter  they  can  from  the  frosty  wind  in 
the  surrounding  woods  and  hedgerows. 
Tli.it  the)  were  wise  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  before  morning  much  of  the  city 
ha<l  been  burned  <lown.  HIack  and  Tans 
firing  indiscriminately  down  the  streets, 
had  been  treating  the  ]>eople  after  the 
tuanner  of  the  (iermans  in  Belgium.  To 
<lestroy  a  city  as  revenge  for  the  death 
of  one  man  is  hardly  the  British  jus- 
tice we  look  for.  Vet  that  is  what  haj)- 
)H.ns  in  Ireland  to-day. 

Prussianising   Ireland. 

I.  'irk  i>  till-  l.ne.-.i  case,  but  during  the 
last  few  months  there  have  been  plenty 
of  others  almost  as  horrible.  One  of  ilu- 
most  sensational  was  the  dcstmction  of 

Balbriggan  as  "  reprisals."  It  was  shot 
up  by  I. SO  Black  ami  Tans,  who  de- 
stroyeii  over  .^0  houses  ;ind  the  butter 
factory  anti  bayoneted  two  men  to 
death.  .Mthough  it  is  true  Sir  llamar 
<ireenwood.  after  the  story  got  .ibroad. 
wa-s  constrained  to  declare  that  ."  the 
Government  condcnuis  reprisals,  and  has 
taken  ste])s  to  jircvent  them."  no  respon- 
sible ollicer  has  l>een  puni>hed  for  this 
I)articular  crime  '  >n  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Lloyd  (icorge  went  out  of  his  way  to 
t)ay  a  public  compliment  to  General 
Tudor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  force 
which  (terpctraled  the  oulr.igc.  It  has 
been  pro\er|  conclusively  that,  in  onler  to 
get  information,  men  capiured  by  the 
Black  ami  Tans  have  been  fii'gged.  tJtreat- 
ened  with  death,  cruelly  u^c*!.  marched 
naked  tbrMiivh  'hr  v-reetN.  and  torlureil 
in  '  las  been  heard  alMiui 

lh<  1  women,  but,  know- 

ing that  many  thousand-  of  domiciliary 
visits  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  months,  made  mostly  at 
night,  and  bv  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  "  hitting  back  "  condoned  bv  the 


I'rinu  wi-  (III  not  lurd  lu  have 

much  .11    to   guess    wji.it    hap- 

|>cned  III  many  cases. 

Oattroying  Irish  Industry, 

'  iii<-  of   ihi:  iicinian  deeds   m   North- 
ern   l-rance   which   has   been    most   con- 
denmcd   was  the  systematic  destruction 
of  factories.     The  Germans  had  a  defi- 
nite  object    in    this    destni(;tion,   just    as 
they  lia<l  a  definite  object  in  their  |>olicy 
of    fright  fulness    in    Belgium    in    1914. 
W  hat    object    can    the   occupying   troops 
have    in    destroying    creameries    in    Ire- 
land?     ."surely    Hiigland    docs    not    fear 
Irish    competition    in    <Iairying.    yet    her 
forces  are  systematically  burning  down 
the  creameries  about  which  a  great  co- 
operative society  has  built  up  a  remark- 
ably |)ros]H-rous  and  vital  industry.     Dur- 
ing the  six  months  which  ended  on  Nov- 
ember 1st,  no  fewer  than  26  creameries 
had  been  burned  down.    The  nuinber  has 
no    doubt    been    considerably    added    to 
since   then.      Whilst    Sir   Ha'mar   Green- 
wood has  half-heartedly  condemned  the 
"reprisal.*"   iM>licy.   the   I'rime   Minister 
and  Sir  N'evil  Macready  have  excused  it, 
and.  as  no  one  ha-  been  punished,   the 
(ioveniment  evidently  approves  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
of     Ireland's     indusiries.       Mr.     Lloyd 
George   suggests   that   those   who   revolt 
against   this   policy  synipathise  with   the 
murder  of  policemen,  a  statement  on  a 
par  with  the  declarations  of  those  who 
inainiained   during  the  war  that   anyone 
who  pointed  out  the  faults  and  mistakes 
of  the  .\llie-  nnist  of  necessity  be  a  pro- 
•  iemian.     No  one  can  condone  the  Sinn 
Kein   outrages,   but    they  «lo   not    justify 
and  excuse  olVicial  outrages.     Those  who 
.ire    punislufi    or    killed    by     the     Sinn 
Kciners  are  not  sjiiUrers  from  an  iiulis- 
i-riminale   vendetta,   but,   in   liie  eyes   of 
thoM-    who    kill    .mil    punish,    are    guilty 
of    Slime   defiin'le   offence.       Those    who 
i.irrv  out   the  "reprisals"  make  not  the 
stit'liifst      pretiiK-e     of     punishing     the 
guiltx         Ihev    appear    lo    be    animated 
with    a    blind    and    indiscriminate    fury 
against    innocent   popul.ilions*    They   in- 
volve I'nionists  and   I'rote-tams  in  their 
mad   vengeance       They    pill.igc   .nid   de- 
stroy with  the  licence  of  an  army  >.ick- 
ing   an    enemv   ritv.       .\s   a    well-known 
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writer  says :  "  The  rule  of  the  Germans 
in  Posen  or  of  Tsarist  Russia  in  Poland 
furnislied  no  instance  of  more  deliberate, 
sustained  and  widespread  savagery." 

Engrand  Fighting  Self-Determination. 

Those  wiio  were  loudest  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  German  outrages  in 
Belgium,  who  most  vehemently  declared 
that  never,  no,  ne^er,  would  they  shake 
the  blood-stained  hand  of  a  "  Hun " 
again,  are  the  very  ones  who  to-day  con- 
done the  actions  of  the  furious  "  repri- 
salists,"  who  declare  that  it  serves  the 
Irish  right  for  wanting  to  set  U])  a  re- 
public, instead  of  submitting  to  be  ruled 
as  England  wills.  They  assume  that  the 
Sinn  Feiners  kill  policemen,  and  raid 
barracks  without  an}-  provocation.  They 
imagine  that  British  rule  in  Ireland  is 
much  like  British  rule  in  Australia. 
They  profess  to  know  nothing  about  the 
midnight  raids  and  searchings  whicli 
have  been  systematically  carried  on  for 
many  months,  of  the  arrests  without 
charge,  of  the  imprisonments  without 
trial.  The\-  cannot  visualise  what  mili- 
tary rule  means,  how  provocative  it  is, 
how  effectively  supported  with  tanks 
and  machine  guns,  ^^'hat  is  the  object 
of  all  this  terrorisation  in  Ireland?  Why 
are  the  military  there?  Why  has  much 
of  the  country  been  put  under  martial 
law?  Because  the  Irish  believed  what 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  said  dur- 
ing the  war.  Believed  that  they  could 
choose  their  own  form  of  Government, 
and  declared  in  favour  of  a  republic. 
England,  however,  is  determined  to  force 
on  Ireland  a  systeni  of  Government  her 
people  resent.  Is  prepared  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  ])revent  the  Irish  exercising 
that  right  of  self-determination  for 
which  the  .Mlies  fought.  It  may  be  said 
that  Ireland  had  no  ground  to  expect 
complete  freedom,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  -Allies  fought  to  give  it  to  other 
peoples,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  a  more  definite  promise  than  was 
given  the  Irish  as  late  as  1^18. 

Ireland    Promised    Freedom. 

Early  in  that  year,  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  Allies  were  at  their  blackest,  a  re- 
cruiting campaign  was  launched  in  Ire- 
land^ and  the  British   Government   itself 


circulated     the      following     "  scrap      of 
])aper  "  broadcast  throughout  the  land : 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  unfurled  for 
the  fight.  There  i.s  not  the  slightest  am- 
biguity about  the  language  of  President  Wil- 
son : 

"  Territory,  sovereignty  or  political  rela- 
tionship— any  or  all  of  these — to  be  settled 
upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that 
settlement  by  the  people  immediately  con- 
cerned." 

The  President  also  said  : 

"We  are  concerting  with  our  .-Mlies  to  make 
not  only  the  liberties  of  America  secure,  hut 
the  liberties  of  every  other  people  as  well !" 

No  man  can  read  these  words  without  ap- 
plying them  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  Belgium, 
Poland,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
Allies  (and  .America  clearly  states  this)  can- 
not undertake  to  free  the  peoples  under  Ger- 
many and  .'\ustria,  and  leave  other  peoples 
under  a  system  of  government  which  they 
resent.  America,  speaking  through  its  Presi- 
dent, declares  that  the  liberties  of  every  other 
people  are  as  valued,  and  are  to  be  made 
secure.  .A-ye,  as  secure  as  the  liberties  of 
.A.merica.  Will  Ireland  fight  for  this  free- 
dom ?  .  .  .  America  will  see  her  rights 
secured. 

Lest  any  doubt  should  remain  in  the 
mind  of  any  Irishman,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  Governmetit  were  still  more  de- 
finite in  a  further  official  recruiting  ap- 
peal, entitled  "  Ireland  and  the  Peace 
Conference."     In  it  was  stated : 

The  .A.llies  declare  in  specific  terms  that 
they  are  out  to  give  freedom  to  small  nation- 
alities. The  Central  Powers,  Germany  and 
.Austria,  refuse  to  declare  any  such  thing,  and 
their  treatment  of  Belgium,  Serbia.  Monte- 
negro and  Roumania  in  the  present  war  is 
enough  to  show  their  principles  and  metliod. 
But  they  go  further,  and  ask  the  Allies  to 
agree  to  close  out  all  nations  not  in  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom  prior  to  the  war.  The 
Allies  refuse.  Is  it  not  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland  then  to  test  the  public  declarations  of 
the  .Allies,  and  aid  them  in  the  fight  they  are 
waging  for  small  nationalities?  They  cannot 
then,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  give  freedom  to 
all  the  small  nations,  and  leave  Ireland  out. 

Destroying  Law  and  Order. 

That  was  a  definite  promise  of  com- 
plete freedom  from  English  control  if 
the  Irish  wanted  it.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  strategic  necessities  of  luig- 
land,  about  which  we  now  hear. so  much. 
Ireland  in  1918  was  admitted  to  have 
the  same  right  of  self-determination  as 
the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and 
the  Schleswigers.  There  was  a  general 
election    in    December.    1918.    and    the 
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Irish,  i.ikiiijj  the  Uriii  .,  ». ,.ii..iii  .<, 

its  word,  exercised  their  riehi   of  self- 
tletirniiiiaiiun    and.    l»y    a   70   jitr 
majority,  phimpcd   for  an  Irish    I' 
mciit.  for  w'  were  to  . 
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the  world.  '1  iic  lioveriimcnt  which,  des- 
perately in  need  of  men  to  fight  its  battles 
in  Franre.  had  promise<l  the  Irish  free- 
dom, replied  to  their  demand  for  indc 
pendencc  by  coercion,  arrests,  imprison- 
ments, shootings.  sackinR  of  towns,  kill- 
ing of  unarmed  civilians,  and  all  the  act> 
of  blatant  militarism,  which  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland  during  the  last  two 
years.  Pretcndini;  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  the  Briti.sh  authorities  have  <1< - 
stroycd  it :  while  denouncing  disorder, 
they  have  used  the  military  ruthlessly  to 
smash  all  efforts  of  the  Sinn  Feincrs  to 
restore  order.  Irelinrl  cannot  be  gov- 
erned save  by  the  consem  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  no  serious  attempt  has  l)een 
made  to  gain  it.  If  Kngland  were  really 
willing  to  give  Ireland  complete  self- 
government,  with  the  only  limitation 
ihat  it  must  be  within  the  Empire,  the 
military  would  long  ago  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  Irish  Ciovemmcnt,  wliicli 
has  been  functioning  for  two  years, 
would  have  been  recognised  as  the  law- 
ful government  for  at  least  28  counties 
in  all  internal  affairs.  It  Ls.  indeeil,  sig- 
nificant that  28  newly-elected  county 
ouncils  out  of  32  have  given  fonna! 
allegiance  to  the  .'>inn  Fein  Government. 
<  )nlv  four  councils  in  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land—Derry.  Antrim,  Down,  and  Ar- 
magh— recognise  the  British  Tioveni- 
mcnt. 
Destroying  the  Fulcrum. 
1  litre  art  tlioM-  who,  whil»l  >yni|i.i- 
thising  with  the  de.sire  of  the  Irish 
[)iii|ile  to  select  their  own  form  of  gov- 
etninent,  insist  that  the  fate  of  Ireland  is 
of  very  minor  iinimrtanct  compared  to 
iht  fate  of  the  l-nipin.  This  they  re- 
as  seriously  threatened  by  tlu- 
'liinand  for  freedom.  Ireland. 
is  being  used  by  powerful  out- 
iiiiitnces  as  .i  fulcrum  for  a  lever 
>    is    intended    to    prv    the    Emp''e 

•        •  ^       it.         T  • 
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freedom,  ilicv  imisi  not  hav<-  ii.  lte< 
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ing  Ireedom  to  Ireland,  the  people  ar( 
permanently  conciliated.  '■  •  '•■  fll^ 
crum  becomes  soft  .ind  u-  •■!. -i 

who  woiiM  lever  the  Empire  asunder. 
Ruling  by  Bayonet 
Sir   Etlward   Carson,   who  apin-ars  to 
be  the  real  dictator  of  the  r;o\ernmeni's 
Irish  policy,  is  now  in  favour  of  a  Home 
Rule    scheme    in    some    respects    more 
liberal    than    that    to   combat    which    he 
preached   reln-llion.  trained   soldiers  and 
armed  them  with  guns  bought  from  der- 
many.     It  is  significant  th.at  his  "  T 
Hundreds"  were  allowed  to  retain  : 
(lerm.an    rifles    when    Ireland    was    dis 
anned.  weapons  which  made  the  recent 
pogrom  in  Belfast  possible.     It  seems  a- 
if  Sir  Edward's  policy  is  t(»  deliberately 
drive  the  Irish   people  to  commit   sonu 
desperate  deed,   which  will    furnish   ex 
cuse  for  the  military  subjugation  of  tin 
Land.     Behinil  Sir  Edward  is  Sir  Henr\ 
Wilson,  an  Orange  stalwart,  placed  b\ 
Lloyd  (leorge  at  the  head  of  the  amiv 
and  in  the  (lOvernment  is  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  is  all  for  drastic  measures,  and  itch 
ing  to  use  the  armed  forces  he  controK 
b'very  outmge  by  Sinn  Feitu-rs  has  bee;; 
used  as  an  excuse   for  the  more  drastic 
treatment  of  Ireland.     The  latest  step  is 
to  declare  large  areas  un<ler  martial  law 
and  niake  the  carr)ing  of  weapons  pun 
isbable     by     death.       The     riovernment 
policy  is  hastening  to  the  inevitable  en<i 
-bloody  ch.aos   in   Ireland.     The   Iris'i 
know  full  well  that  they  cannot  possibh 
prevail  against  the  might  of  I'.iiglaiiil.  for. 
unanne<l,  they  haw  to  meet  all  the  forces 
of    the    crown— military,    l<  I.C.    Black 
ami  Tans,  t.inks,  machine  guns,  aircraft, 
and    jioison   gas.       Bn!,    ••■.!. li.I    ili.-rcto. 
llity  will  surelv  <•■  -;; 
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The  Way  Out— Recognise  the  Dail  Eireann. 

Whilst  some  people  rejoice  openly  that 
the  (;<)vernment  has  deciiled  on  ruthless 
military    rejjression   of   the   people    who 
dare    demand    freedom    to    choose   their 
■own  system  of  government,  there  are  not 
wantins;  prominent   thinkers  and  states- 
men, who  demand  that  what  Mr.  Asquith 
calls   ■'  a  hellish   policy,"  shall  be  aban- 
doned.     Lord    Grey    and    Lord    Robert 
Cecil  have  demanded   that   the  question 
of  the  complicity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment   in   the   "  reprisal  "   crimes   should 
be   at   once    investigated   by   a   constitu- 
tional tribunal,   and   the   leaders   of   the 
Labour  Party  urge  the  immediate  open- 
ing of  negotiations.     Mr.  Asquith  advo- 
cates   complete    Dominion    Home    Rule, 
and  finds  an  increasing  number  of  sup- 
porters.      Lloyd     George     declares     hi-; 
readiness    to    negotiate,    but    refuses    to 
treat   with   anv   Sinn    Fein   leaders   who 
liave  had  anything  to  do  with  outrages, 
and  will  not  recognise  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    That  is  to  say,  he  refuses  alto- 
gether to  regard  the  Irish  as  a  nation ; 
insists  on  treating  them  as  a  subject  race. 
The  Irish  people  elected  their  represen- 
tatives to  Parliament  under  British  law. 
but  on  the  understanding  that,  instead  of 
going   to   Westminster,   they    would    re- 
.  main  in  Ireland,  to  govern  the  country. 
These    properly    elected    members    have 
formed  themselves  into  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment— the  Dail  Eireann — and  have  made 
a  government  of  their  own.     The  whole 
•matter  would  be  settled  if  Lloyd  George 
would  agree  to  negotiate  with  this  Gov- 
ernment.    But,  alas !    Carson  will  never 
let   him.     The  Irish  leaders  have  again 
and  again  declared  that,  if  their  govern- 
xnent  is  recognised,  guarantees  which  can 
be    ratified    internationally     will    readily 
be  given  that  Ireland  shall  never  be  used 
as  a  base  for  an  attack  on  British  inde- 
pendence.   The  position  was  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Griffith  as  follows:— 

Ireland  seeks  no  more  tlian  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  independence.  Provided 
that  acknowledgement  be  made,  she  is  quite 
ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  by  which  the 
independence  and  security  of  the  two  coun- 
tries can  be  mutually  guaranteed.  Freely  ad- 
mit that  Ireland  has  the  right  to  choose  her 
own  government,  and  Ireland  ceases  to  be 
your  enemy.  Some  of  your  politicians  re- 
fer to  Ireland  as  an  enemy  on  your  flank. 
A^^1en  you   deal   with   Ireland   as  nation  with 


nation,  there  will  no  longer  be  an  enemy  on 
your  flank.  She  will  be  a  country  by  "your 
side,  whose  interest  and  whose  "will  it  will  be 
to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  you. 

Britain    Regarded   as   a    Hypocrite. 

If  the  (Government  can  negotiate  with 
Lenin,  surely  it  can  negotiate  with  Mr. 
(jriltith  and  the  Dail  Eireann,  who  have 
not   the   blood   of   kings   and   nobles   on 
their  hands,   are' at  most  but   indirectly 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  some  hun- 
dred  odd   policemen,    whose   killing  has 
already    been    more    than    revenged    on 
innocent   people   by   the   "  reprisals  "   of 
troops    and    Black    and    Tans.      Lloyd 
George  recently  addressed  Lenin  as  fol- 
lows :    "  What  has  befallen  in  this  short 
( Polish)    war    to    invaders    of    national 
rights,    whether    in    Russia    or    Poland, 
ought    to    teach    wisdom    to    oppressors. 
The  world,  east  and  west,  is  crying  for 
peace,   but   it   is   only  obtainable   on  the 
basis  of  the  full  recognition  of  nations." 
Why    will    Lloyd    George    not    himself 
learn  the  lesson  he  teaches?     How  can 
England   to-day   chide   the   Soviet    Gov- 
ernment  for  its  treatment  of  Lithuania 
and    Latvia    and    Poland,    when    all    the 
world  knows  the  British  Government  is 
treating  Ireland   far  worse  than   Russia 
is  treating  the  new  Baltic  States,  which 
have  been  carved  out  of  her  body?  Who 
will  listen  to  British  protests  about  the 
"  danger  "  of  a  free  Ireland  when  Bri- 
tain is  absolute  mistress  of  the  seas,  or 
hearken  to  her  protests  to  Russia  con- 
cerning   Finland,    and    the    Baltic    pro- 
vinces,   when    they    realise    how    really 
serious  a  menace  these  countries  might 
be  if  used  as  bases  for  an  enemy  force? 
May    not    Lenin    well    reply    to    Lloyd 
George:    "Remove  the  beam  from  thine 
own  eye  before  calling  attention  to  the 
mote  in  mine." 

A   Reckless   Experiment  in  Freedom. 

We  are  assured  that  to  grant  Ireland 
freedom  would  be  disastrous.  North 
and  South  would  fight.  A  hostile  re- 
jjublic  would  be  set  up,  and  ?o  on  and 
so  forth.  Those  who  speak  in  this  way 
would  be  well  advised  to  read  over  what 
Unionist  statesmen  said  of  the  granting 
of  self-government  to  South  Africa  in 
1906.  Mr.  Balfour  described  it  as  "  the 
most  reckless  experiment  ever  tried  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire."     Yet,  only 
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i-ijjht  yciir^  .later,  tlu-  men  we  trusted 
then  |iiit  tlowii  .111  attempted  relx-llioti 
against  iis.  and  drove  the  (urnian>  from 
every  stronRhoM  in  Africa.  Had  Hotha 
and  Snuits  been  the  leaders  of  a  |>cople 
helrl  down  l)v  force.  South  .\frira  would 
liave  L">ni  like  a  hreatli,  and  Cierniany 
would  liavi'  had  a  formidable  Ally  in 
a  |K>sition  of  jjreai  strategic  value.  Yet 
Balfour  and  his  friends.  Carson.  Long 
and  the  rest,  strotigly  demanded  that 
South  Africa  should  he  ruled  by  force, 
and  that  the  Hoers  should  not  be  trusted, 
lust  as  to-day  they  advocate  force  in 
Ireland,  and  refuse  lf>  trust  the  Irish. 
Mai  four's  "  reckles>i  e.xperiment  "  was  an 
(Xperiment  in  freedom,  and  it  did  not 
fail.  It  is  the  reckless  e.xperiments  in 
force  which  in  the  end  bring  disaster. 
The  I'nited  States  was  lost  to  the  Em- 
pin-  by  a  reckless  ex]>erimcni  in  force. 
Canada  was  saveil  to  the  Emjiire  by  a 
courageous  experiment  in  freedom.  All 
history  teaches  that  the  policy  of  vio- 
lence fails,  but  it  IS  a  j)olicy  which  has 
been  bred  of  the  war.  and  is  everywhere 
rearing  its  he.id.  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
in  the  whole  Kuropoan  settlement.  Con- 
ciliation .-iiid  agreement  finds  no  place 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  present  British 
( iovernmeiit.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  wiser  counsels  will  yet  pre- 
vail, and  that  the  spirit  of  trust  which 
induced  England  to  take  the  right  course 
in  .Sojith  .Mrica  in  I'XVi.  will  yet  mani- 
fest itself,  and  end  the  ghastly  Irish 
business  by  another  "  reckless  experi- 
ment "  in  freedom.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  the  Rothas  and  Smuts  of  Ireland  be 
iransfonned  into  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Irmpire 

Th«  Failure  ol   tha    Leagu*. 

I  he  League  of  Nations  is  still  sitting, 
but  it  has  failed  to  toucli  '.he  things  which 
arc  cryinft  out  for  inunediate  settlement 
if  Europe  is  to  escai>e  anarchic  baijk- 
niptcv.  It  is  gravely  iIi>-.-ussing  whether 
the  International  Court  i>f  ]u-  nid 

Ik*  established  b\    protocol  ot  lu- 

tion  «if  the  Assembly,  a  technical  |Miinl 
•  >f  small  moment  compared  with  the 
i|ii«".tion  of  the  [lowers  which  are  to  be 
vested  in  the  said  Court.  In  the  end 
itv  jurisdiction  was  not  made  conipul- 
sor)'.  and  no  measures  were  suggested  to 


enforce  its  decrees.  It  is  m  effect  no- 
thing more  lli.iti  the  alreailv  existing' 
Hague  Tribiiiial.  under  .iiinther  name. 
Whilst    the  disc  lUt   this   Inter- 

national tViurt  v..  .,;  on  at  Geneva, 

a  Soviet  Republic  was  being  established 
in  Annenia.  Ku-sia  was  refusing  to  al- 
low a  referendum  of  the  [»eople  to  be 
taken  at  \'ilna  whilst  .Allied  troops  are 
there,  (iermany  was  protesting  against 
the  intimidation  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  plebiscites  in  I-'upen  and  Mal- 
medy.  .America  was  announcing  a  fur- 
ther huge  expenditure  on  the  navy,  and 
Winston  Churchill  was  asking  for  an  ad- 
ditional £39.750.000  for  the  army.  N'o- 
thing  which  has  yci  been  accomplished 
at  Cieneva  will  Ik.-  of  any  assistance  in 
jmtting  Europe  on  its  feet  once  more. 
Instead  of  academic  discussions,  definite 
efforts  to  disco\er  means  of  avoiding 
coming  disaster  were  wanted.  Instead 
of  arguing  about  the  salaries  of  the  sec- 
retariat. League  delegates  ought  t<)  have 
been  engaged  in  attempting  to  find  n^Miis 
for  restoring  industry.  an<i  rehabilitating 
credit.  They  have  done  nothing  to  stay 
the  coming  of  baiikniptcv  and  collapse. 

Franc*  BlocKs  the  Way. 

The  lirst  thing  to  do  was  to  consult 
with  the  Ciermans  as  to  what  measures 
could  Ik-  taken  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  liabilities,  but  Erance.  and  in 
cidentally  .Australia  would  not  allow  Gei 
many  to  join  the  I-i-ague  It  is  France 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  meeting  in  council  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  tr.igic  situation  which  is  de- 
veloping. Whilst  one  can  understand  the 
Ereiich  attitude,  one  can  only  deplore 
it.  I->ance  is  in  a  desperate  financial 
Itosilion:  she  wants  money  badly,  and 
might  get  .some  from  Gerntany.  But. 
badly  as  she  needs  money,  she  wants  re- 
\enge  .still  more,  and  prefers  to  keep 
Germany  crippled  rather  than  assist  her 
to  achieve  a  |>o>.ition  which  will  enable 
her  to  pay  reparations  Erance  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  She  can  get  a  heavy 
indenmity  payment,  in  time,  or  she  caii 
have  •revenge.  She  cannot  have  both, 
and  a  policy  of  revenge  would,  in  the 
end.  be  disastrous  not  only  for  France, 
but  for  the  whole  of  Euro|x-.  As  long 
as   France  works   for  the  break  up  of 
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Germany,  as  long  as  she  refuses  to  fix 
the  amount  of  reparation,  there  is  no 
hope  of  reconstructing  Europe.  She  still 
hopes  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  Valley,  to  in- 
duce Bavaria  to  break  away  from  Prus- 
sia, and  to  split  up  the  German  confed- 
eration. To  do  that  she  needs  money, 
for  her  own  finances  must  be  put  in 
order,  and,  as  -  neither  England  nor 
America  apprpyes  the  policy  of  revenge, 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching- when  she 
will  have  to  abandon  the  plan  of  keeping 
Germany  crushed,  or  be  swept  herself 
into  the  feneral  financial  smash  which 
now  threatens  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  League,  instead  of  boldly  grasping 
the  nettle,  ^nd  beginning  to  modify  the 
most  oppressive  and  unworkable  clauses 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  frittering  away 
its  time  on  matters  of  no  importance. 
Like  Nero,  it  fiddles  whilst  Europe' 
bums. 

Blockaded  for  Over  Six  Years  I 

The  Russian  victory  over  Wrangel  has 
evidently  convinced  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
from  the  anti-Bolsheviks,  and  it  is  there- 
fore going  to  permit  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Although  it  still 
protests  that  this  does  not  mean  recog- 
nition, it  actually  involves  it,  because 
official  trade  representatives  are  to  be 
appointed  and  accredited.  Thus,  after 
six  and  a-half  years  of  complete  block- 
ade, Russia  is  once  more  to  be  allowed 
to  send  her  goods  abroad,  and  to  get 
supplies  from  overseas.  The  blockade 
of  Germany  involved  the  blockade  of 
Russia,  and  the  closing  of  the  Darda- 
nelles completed  the  isolation  of  the 
Russian  people.  Since  the  war  with 
Germany  ended  Great  Britain  has  taken 
up  the  blockade  which  Germany  aban- 
doned in  the  Baltic,  and  which  Turkey 
gave  up  in  the  Black  Sea  when  she  col- 
lapsed. The  British  fleet  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  Russian  warships  in 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  anti-Bolsheviks,  and 
il  was  these  vessels,  supported  by  the 
British  ships,  which  made  the  Wrangel 
invasion  possible.  Had  he  not  controlled 
the  sea  Wrangel  would  never  have  been 
able  to  get  out  of  the  Crimea.  He 
broke  through  the  defences  of  the  Red 
Guards  on  the  Isthmus  by  landing  troops 


from  his  ships  in  their  rear.  Without 
the  control  of  the  sea.  which  Great  Bri- 
tain gave  him.  \\'rangel  would  have 
been  couped  up  in  the  Crimea  until  the 
Bolsheviks  had  time  to  attend  to  him 
when  his  fate  would  have  been  sealed. 
When  so  disastrously  overthrown  Wran- 
gel managed  to  escape,  because  British 
ships  prevented  the  Russians  from  at- 
tacking him  at  sea,  and  to-day,  despite 
the  fact  that  Lenin  is  supreme  in  Rus- 
sia, and  holds  all  the  Black  Sea  har- 
bours, not  a  Russian  ship  laden  with  sup- 
plies, for  which  Italy  and  Greece  and 
other  countries  are  longing,  can  pass  the 
Euxine  without  London's  consent.  The 
position  is  the  same  in  the  Baltic.  There 
the  British  Admiralty  some  time  ago 
threatened  to  sink  at  sight  any  Russian 
submarine  which  ventured  into  the  Gulf 
of,  Finland,  whilst  the  presence  of  no 
fewer  than  20  British  naval  ships  in 
Reval  roads  was  enough  to  keep  every 
Russian  ship  in  harbour.  They  dared 
not  risk  traversing  the  Baltic,  although 
officially  there  was  no  blockade,  and 
England  was  not  at  war  with  Russia. 

When  Russian  Goods  Reach  Marltet. 

This  isolation  of  Russia  has  been  a 
notable  factor  in  increasing  the  high 
cost  of  living  at  Home,  for  England 
normally  obtained  a  large  part  of  her 
food  supply  from  Russia.  Presumably, 
now  that  trade  is  to  be  re-established, 
prices  of  many  things  will  soon  drop — 
providing,  of  course,  no  more  invaders 
have  to  be  repulsed,  and  the  Russians 
are  at  last  allowed  to  settle  down  to  the 
work  of  production.  Once  Russian 
wheat  enters  world  markets,  bread  must 
become  cheaper.  The  export  of  Russian 
eggs  will  bring  these  present  luxuries 
again  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
family.  Russian  butter  cannot  but  bring 
down  the  high  price  of  that  commodity 
in  England,  and  Russian  sugar  will  cer- 
tainly help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  that 
necessity,  and  make  ample  supplies  avail- 
able. Russian  timber  will  before  long 
affect  the  paper  market,  and  herald  a 
return  to  reasonable  prices.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Russian  flax  and  hides,  too, 
will  notably  influence  world  markets. 
Possibly  the  Australian  wheat  grower 
is  not  anxious  to  have  Russia  as  a  com- 
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petitor  again,  hut  the  consumer  will  hail 
her  arrival  with  enthusiasm.  Germany 
has  made  enough  sugar  this  year  to  sup- 
ply her  own  needs,  and  next  year  she 
will  he  in  a  position  to  export  preat 
quantities.  It  is  oik-  of  the  commOrli- 
tics  with  which  she  hnjjes  to  pay  for 
necessaries  she  must  purchase  ahroad. 
Sugar  nine  months  hence  will  be  cheap 
everywhere,  except  in  .\u.st'ralia,  where 
it  will  prohahly  he  luorc  cxiH-nsive  than 
it  is  to-day. 

Constantin*  Goei  Back. 

The  ijccisixc  ilefent  of  \'cnizelos  at  the 
recent  election,  ami  the  ovcr-whelminfj 
vote  oast  in  favour  of  the  return  of  Con- 
stantine  by  the  Cireeks  (999,954  to 
10,.383)  show  cle.irly  enough  that  the 
Hellenic  people  desire  their  former  king 
to  rule  over  them  Tiiey  have  hut  exer- 
cised those  rights  of  self-determination 
which  the  Allies  have  so  consistently 
upheld,  but  apparently  the  result  of 
the  plebiscite  docs  not  pleas?  Great 
Britain  and  France  at  all.  We 
have  heard  a  gre.tt  deal  about  the  Xote 
which  France,  (ireat  Britain  and  Italy 
have  addres.sed  to  the  new  Grecian  Gov- 
ernment, hut  its  text  has  not  been  dis- 
clo.seil.  It  is  said  that  it  threatens  the 
withdrawal  of  financial  support  if  Con- 
slaiuine  returns,  and  further,  that 
Smyrna  will  he  taken  from  the  Greeks 
and  returned  to  Turkey.  Al.so,  it  is  said 
to  hint  that  Italy  would  not  be  prejjared 
to  hand  over  Rhodes  and  other  islands 
as  arranged  with  \'cnizeIos.  The  posi- 
tion appears  to  be  that,  whilst  the  .\Ilies 
affirm  their  l)elief  in  self-determination, 
when  the  said  determination  does  not  suit 
their  political  plans  thev<lo  not  hesitate  to 
bring  pressure  to  l>ear  to  force  the  people 
to  alter  the  decision  the  majority  has 
reached.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  .M- 
lies  will  justifv  the  retrocession  of 
Smyrna  to  Turkey  after  their  previous  de- 
clarations conctrning  the  undoubted  right 
of  rircece  to  tlie  pl.ice.  The  mere  fact 
tliat  they  do  not  like  the  (irci'ian  King 
ought  not  to  affect  the  equity  of  the  allo- 
cation of  .Smyrna  to  Greece.  whicJi  was 
declared  to  have  been  made  chiefly  on 
ethnological  and  historical  grounds. 


And  Will  8Uy. 

.\»  I  have  previously  pointed  out.  al 
th<nigh  the  Allies  hid  their  Aegean  set- 
tlements under  the  cUak  of  equity 
tiational  desires  and  the  like,  the  real 
reason  why  Greece  got  Smynia  and 
Thrace  was  because  Venizclos  was  |trc- 
pared  to  pay  for  these  places  by  fighting; 
the  .Allies'  battles  for  them.  Once  we 
grasp  that  fact  ve  realise  that  the  .W- 
lied  Note  is  a  threat  designed  to  coni- 
[K'l  Constantinc  to  take  up  the  burden 
X'cnizelos  had  assumed.  If  he  does  that, 
if  he  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  armies  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
shows  himself  irepared  to  fight  the 
Tttrks  shouhl  need  arise.  Greece  will  get 
the  financial  support  she  requires,  will 
be  allowed  lo  keep  Smyrna  and  Thrace 
If.  however,  the  .Mlics  doubt  the  King'- 
good  faith,  they  will  probably  .seek  to 
pacify  the  Turks  by  giving  them  back 
Smyrna,  and  will  please  Italy  by  allow- 
ing her  to  retain  the  Islands  she  has  twice 
promised  to  evacuate,  once  in  favour  of 
Turkey,  and  once  in  favour  of  Greece. 
France  appears  lo  be  very  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  Turks,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Kemal  Pasha  will  agree  to 
the  loss  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria,  Con- 
stantinople and  Thrace,  even  if  he  is 
otTcred  .'smyrn.-i.  If  he  remains  obdur- 
ate, then  the  .Mlies  will  he  compelled  to 
look  to  Greece  for  assistance  in  carrv- 
ing  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  they 
have  forced  on  Turkey.  The  proh- 
abiliiies  arc  that  Constanline  will  re- 
tun^  to  Athens,  and  will  ultimately  re- 
ceive the  supi^ort  of  France  and  Fng- 
land. 

Japan  and  U.S. A 

l)uriiig  ihe  >^.>i  ■■i...  ■•iii.iui  .tini 
France  seized  the  German  Transatlantic 
cables,  and  Japan  pounced  upon  those 
in  the  Pacific  All  three  Tuwcrs  refuse 
to  give  these  up.  despite  the  protests  of 
the  L'nitcd  States  which  is  pressing  that 
ihey  should  he  intematinn.ilised.  The 
value  of  these  cables,  according  to  the 
Peace  Treaty,  is  to  be  credited  to  Ger- 
many in  the  reparation  account.  The 
Pacific  cables  all  centre  at  ^'^ap.  which 
island  the    i  are  holding.     It   is 

one   of  the  group  which   Ger- 
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many   purchased    from    Spain    in    1899. 
Not   far  away,   in   the  Marianne  group, 
is  Guam,  which  at  the  same  time  Spain 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  which, 
like  Yap,  has  been  made  a  very  import- 
ant wireless  centre  and  naval  base.    The 
Americans  are  certainly  justified  in  their 
endeavour  to  free  world  communications 
from  the  control   of  individual  powers, 
although   the  tremendous   strides   which 
have   been  made   in   wireless   telegraphy 
during  the  last  few  years,  suggest  that 
cables  may  soon  be  of  minor  importance. 
By  depriving  Germany  of  her  cables  and 
refusing  the  request  of  the  United  States 
that    these    should    be    internationalised, 
the   Allies   are  giving  a  big  impulse  to 
the  development  of  an  efficient  system  of 
wireless  communication  between  the  old 
and  the  new  world.     Meanwhile,   how- 
ever, their  refusal  to  give  up  the  Ger- 
man  cables   is  causing  friction  between 
the  Japanese  and  America.     The  situa- 
tion is  already  strained,  and  many  people 
fear  that  open  hostilities  will  yet  follow 
the    political    battle    now    taking    place. 
Whilst   there   is   undoubtedly  danger  of 
strife    between    Japan    and    the    United 
States,   I   do  not  think  it   will   come  to 
war.     Neither  Power  can  strike  at  the 
other    effectually,    based    as    their    fleets 
must  be  on   opposite  sides   of   the   vast 
Pacific.    It  is  true  that  Japan  could  seize 
the  Philippines,  but  she  could  not  main- 
tain herself  there  save  at  great  cost,  and. 
despite  the  prosperity  the  svar  brought, 
she    is    already    in    financial    difficulties. 
The    real    danger    lies    in    the    interna! 
troubles  which  threaten  the  country.   The 
old    practice    of    English    Kings,    when 
trouble  threatens  at  home,  to  make  war 
abroad,  has  already  been  twice  followed 
by  the  Japanese,  and.  having  been  twice 
successful,  they  may  be  tempted  to  try 
the  expedient  a  third  time. 

The   Elections  in  South   Africa. 

General  Smuts,  after  appealing  in  vain 
to  the  Nationalists  to  unite  with  him, 
has  made  an  alliance  with  the  Unionists. 
and  meets  the  electors  as  leader -of  a 
coalition,  which  is  called  the  South 
Africa  party.  He  has  failed  to  secure 
the  support  of  labour,  and  is  appealing 
to  moderates  of  all  parties  to  rally  to 
bis  aid,  and  finally  overthrow  those  who 


advocate  secession  from  the  Empire. 
His  opponent,  General  Hertzog,  leader 
of  the  Nationalists,  has  issued  a  mani- 
festo declaring  that,  whilst  every 
dominion  has  the  right  to  secede  if  it  so 
desires,  the  question  must  not  be  decided 
liastily.  but  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  later  as  a  separate  issue.  That  is 
to  say.  he  practically  promises  that  if 
returned  to  power,  he  will  not  at  once 
demand  complete  independence,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  but  will  take 
a  referendum  on  the  matter.  His  de- 
sire to  secede  is  well  known,  however,  and 
there  is  truth  in  General  Smuts'  asser- 
tion, that  every  vote  given  to  the  Nation- 
alists is  a  vote  given  in  favour  of  seces- 
sion. If  Hertzog  were  to  win  the  elec- 
tion, and  were  to  carry  his  referendum, 
would  Great  Britain  agree  to  self-deter- 
mination in  South  Africa  any  more  than 
in  Ireland  ? 

The  New  President  of  Mexico. 

On  December  1st,  1919,  General  Al- 
varo  Obregon  assumed  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  having  been  elected  for 
the  term  of  six  years  on  September  5. 
He  belongs  to  the  Liberal  Constitution- 
alist party,  which  has  a  majority  in  th^. 
Senate,  and  sent  150  out  of  the  240  Mem- 
bers to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Al- 
though the  voting  for  President  was  not 
heavy.  Obregon's  triumph  was  decisive. 
Senor  Dominguez.  the  candidate  fav- 
oured by  the  American  oil  interests  and 
the  Catholic  party,  was  hopelessly  de- 
feated. The  election  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  disorder,  and  since  it  took  place 
the  pacification  of  the  country  has  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  General  \'illa's  fol- 
lowers have  surrendered  their  arms  in 
return  for  three  months'  pay.  and  have 
uaw  scattered  to  their  homes.  Pedro 
Samora,  the  last  'of  the  bandit  leaders, 
was  hunted  down  by  7000  Federal 
troops,  and  his  band  was  dispersed.  The 
The  Governor  of  the  Northern  district 
of  Lower  California,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  dictator  in  that  pro- 
vince, yielded  to  the  Government  when 
the  latter  sent  a  formidable  force  against 
him,  and  surrendered  his  office.  General 
Obregon  is  friendly  towards  the  United 
States,  and  intends  to  encourage  the  en- 
terprise of  foreign  capitalists  in  Mexico, 
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but  in  i-  >iniiigly  0|ij"'^«ii  111  rfuv  iiiuiiu- 
poly  controlling  ihr  cattle  lands  or  oil 
resources  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  rtxenuc  the  Government  ob- 
tains from  the  oil  wells  will  cover  al- 
most all  its  expenses.  The  Mexican 
Government,  tired  of  waiting,  threat' 
encd  to  seal  up  the  oil  wells  belonging 
to  companies  which  did  not  pay  their 
export  taxes.  The  change  which  has 
come  over  the  Mexican  situation  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  companies 
promptly  paid  arrears,  running  back  fur 
.several  months.  They  complained  thai 
the  tax,  which  was  imposed  on  the  aver- 
age i)rice  of  oil.  was  too  high,  asserting 
that  they  were  only  getting  90  cents  a 
barrel  at  the  port.  The  Government, 
however,  produced  bilK  paid  by  steamers 
at  Tampico.  showing  that  in  Januarr 
the  companies  recei\«(i  one  dollar  a  bar- 
rel, and  in  .•\ugust  the  price  had  risen 
to  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  In  face  of 
this  exp>osure.  the  companies  paid  over 
about  2.600.000  dols.  in  gold  (£325.000;. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  be- 
ing energetically  t.^kcn  up.  and  factories 
and  mills  throughout  the  country  are 
now  operating  at  full  capacity.  The 
army  has  l)cen  greatly  reduced  in 
size.  It  seems  as  if  Mexico,  at  last,  was 
to  have  peace  and  quiet,  and  a  long 
period  of  |ir<ispcrtiv  i\  .  ruitiili-ntly  an- 
ticipated 

Th«  Wool  Sohtmt. 

The  .schcniL  of  the  Central  Wool  Com- 
mittee for  the  handling  of  Australian 
wool  has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  is  not  popu- 
lar with  woollen  manufacturers  at 
home.  This  is  not  surprising  for.  whilst 
producers  want  high  prices,  consumers 
desire  low,  and,  having  had  tp  pay  im- 
heard-of  rates  for  wool  during  and 
after  the  war.  manufacturers  are  natur- 
ally anxious  to  obtain  the  advantage 
low  prices  would  give  them.  Briefly  the 
projMisal  is  that  an  organisation,  to  be 
called  the  Rritish-.Nustralian  Wool  Rea- 
lisation .^s!lociafion.  should  take  over 
from  the  British  Government  all  the 
Australian  wool  which  it  has  purchasetl. 
and  which  it  still  has  on  hand  unsold. 
This  wi)ol  it  would  sell  as  opportunity 
offered,  dividing  the  profits  equally  with 


inc  i-niiisii  '  iii\  eminent.  If  a<i<>pted.  the 
scheme  would  remove  the  menace  of  the 
unsold  carry-over  wool  which,  if  dumped 
<Mi  the  market,  would  render  the  present 
clip  almost  unsaleable.  At  present,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  British  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  do  with  this  wool 
has  had  a  shocking  effect  on  auction 
sales  here  and  at  home.  If  the  pro- 
jmsed  .Association  were  given  control  of 
the  carry-over  wool,  said  to  amount  to 
some  2.000.000  hales,  it  could  hold 
it  until  after  the  present  clip  had  been 
sold,  or  until  the  demand  exceeded  the 
available  supply  Naturally  British 
manufacturers  would  never  agree  to  this 
cornering  of  the  market,  with  the  object 
of  maintaining  prices,  and  the  Home 
Government  i<  sure  to  insist  on  guar- 
antees that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
2.000.000  bales  must  be  put  up  for  sale 
during  the  year.  This  would  compel 
some  reduction  of  prices,  but  would 
stabilise  the  market,  and  as  that  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Wool  Committee. 
it  would  no  doubt  acquiesce. 

HMd*  W«  Wln-Tah«  You  Lom. 

We  have  to  remember  that  this  huge 
quantity  of  wool  has  already  brought 
the  producers  an  average  return  of  ISjd. 
a  lb.,  about  three  times  what  they  gert 
before  the  war.  and  that  every  bale  sold 
will  bring  them  a  further  net  profit.  The 
desire  of  the  Committee  is  to  secure  for 
producers  a  good  price  for  their  present 
clip,  by  preventing  the  market  being 
swamjied  by  the  2.000.000  bales  held  by 
the  British  Government,  and.  providing 
the  consumer  can  be  properly  safe- 
guarded, the  scheme  is  an  excellent  one. 
F.very  grower  who  has  wtxil  in  the  pool 
will  be  a  shareholder  in  the  proposed 
.Association.  Half  his  interest  would  be 
given  in  £1  debenture  stocks,  and  half 
in  £1  shares  in  the  .Association.  Both 
would  be  negotiable,  and  hoMers  anxious 
to  realise  cash  could  do  so  by  selling 
their  shares.  A  special  feature  of  the 
vhenjc  is  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  from 
£10.000.000  to  £1.=; ,000.000  on  the  wool, 
not  with  the  object  of  supporting  the 
market  by  purcha.se  of  wool  at  auction, 
but  for  making  advances  to  approved 
wool  celling  companies  and  firms,  so  that 
they    in    tum    could    make    advances   to 
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their  clients  on  wool  of  current  or  future 
clips.  The  Association  would  apparently 
be  willing  to  extend  credit  to  foreign 
governments  anxious  to  secure  wool;  but 
unable  to  pay  for  it  at  present.  Pre- 
sumably France,  which  requires 
1,000,000  bales  for  re-stocking  purposes, 
and  Germany,  which  needs  more,  hav- 
ing been  without  any  for  six  years,  would 
be  the  two  chief  customers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  benefit  if  reasonable  credit 
could  be  arranged.  But  would  Mr. 
Hughes  allow  credit  to  be  extended  to 
Germany?— A  further  proposal  that  the 
Association  should  charge  itself  with  the 
sale  of  the  current  crossbred  clip  has 
followed  naturally  on  the  heels  of  the 
first  scheme.  This  has  no  doubt  given 
rise  to  the  fears  expressed  by  home 
manufacturers  that  the  Committee  hopes 
to  be  able  to  dictate  world  prices  for 
wool  for  the  benefit  of  the  Australian 
grower. 

Mr.  Mahon's  Oath  of  Loyalty. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  advised  the 
electors  of  Kalgoorlie  not  to  re-elect  Mr. 
Mahon,  who  was  expelled  from  Parlia- 
ment on  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  Mr. 
Hughes  argues  that  Mr.  Mahon  is  a 
rebel  and  that,  if  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  order  to  occupy  a  seat  in 
the  House,  he  would  be  a  hypocrite  also. 
li  there  were  more  satisfactory  evidence 
of  what  Mr.  Mahon  said  in  his  Rich- 
mond speech,  it  would  be  easier  to  judge. 
Criticism  of  the  misgovernment  of  Ire- 
land certainly  is  not  disloyalty.  But  if 
it  is  true  that  he  advocated  republican- 
ism, not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  Aus- 
tralia, can  he  claim  to  be  fulfilling  his 
pledge  to  "  be  faithful  and  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  His  Majesty  King  George, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  according  to 
law  "?  That  question  has  been  answered 
in  the  negative  in  ste.\d's.  Colonel  J.  V. 
O'Loghlin,  formerly  Labour  Senator 
from  South  Australia,  sends  a  contradic- 
tion. He  quotes  Judge  McArthur  as  de- 
claring in  a  sedition  case  in  November, 
1919,  that  it  was  not  treason  nor  sedi- 
tion to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  Australia.  Also  he  mentions 
that  Mr.  Maxwell,  K.C.,  M.H.R.,  who 
stsongly  supported  the  motion  for  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Mahon,  admitted  that 


it  was  not  a  breach  of  the  oath  to  speak 
in  favour  of  a  change  to  republican  gov- 
ernment by  constitutional  means. 
Colonel  O'Loghlin  is  not  himself  a  "re- 
publican, but  demands  freedom  of  speech 
for  others.  It  seems  from  this  legal 
jargon  that,  after  promising  allegiance, 
one  may  do  anything  to  the  King  and  his 
officers  that  does  not  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  criminal  law ;  one  may  "  be  faith- 
ful and  bear  true  allegiance  to  His 
Majesty,"  while  trying  to  overthrow  his 
throne.  The  oath,  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  about  as  effective  to  keep 
out  rebels  as  a  red  necktie  is  to  keep  out 
the  cold. 


NEW  ZEALAND  NOTES. 


Freer  trade  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  was  strongly  advocated  at 
the  conference  of  the  New  Zealand 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at  Wel- 
lington. Members  mentioned  the  ob- 
vious injury  done  to  both  communities 
by  tariff  walls  which  prevented  the  plenty 
of  one  land  from  being  shared  by  the 
other.  This  season,  for  instance,  there 
had  been  an  over-abundance  of  oats  in 
New  Zealand  and  a  comparative  dearth 
in  Australia,  but  the  tariff  had  prevented 
trade.  The  conference  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  reciprocal  remissions 
of  duty,  with  a  proviso  that  no  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  which  would  dis- 
criminate against  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Another  resolu- 
tion asked  the  Government  to  admit  Aus- 
tralian wines  on  terms  as  advantageous 
as  those  granted  to  South  Africa  and 
other  countries — provided  that  Australia 
would  make  the  arrangement  reciprocal. 
These  suggestions  were  put  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Massey,  who  said  he  was 
willing  at  any  time  to  negotiate  a  re- 
ciprocal tariff  with  Australia. 

The  argument  over  the  cost-of-living 
bonus  is  on  precisely  .similar  lines  to  the 
Australian  basic  wage  dispute.  The  most 
important  question  raised  is  whether  a 
wage  avowedly  adjusted  to  meet  the  cost 
of  living  should  be  paid  alike  to  unen- 
cumbered single  workers,  to  single 
workers    with    dependants,    to    childless 
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coupirs,  and  to  breadwinners  with  lar(;c 
families.  If  the  aim  is  to  meet  the  need, 
obviously  the  families  must  be  consiii- 
crcd.  But  .Iu<1kc  Stringer,  of  the  Arbi- 
tration court,  fears  that,  if  a  differen- 
tial wage  were  ordered,  married  men 
would  be  dismissed,  and  replaced  by 
those  who  had  no  hungry  young  mouths 
to  feed.  He  makes  the  same  suggestion 
as  has  been  put  forward  in  .Australia— 
that  there  should  be  a  national   fund  to 

Srovidc     the    necessaries     for     families, 
bachelors,   he   say^.   might  be   taxed   to 
provide  this  fund. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that,  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  statistician's 
figures,  the  increase  of  wa^es  needed  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living,  is  not  so  high  as 
stated.  An  average  taken  over  a  longer 
period  is  consideri<l  fairer,  and  on  this 
basis  the  increase  needed  for  the  i)re- 
sent  year  is  about  14s..  instead  of  19s.. 
as  previously  reckoned. 

The  Jones  shipping  law  of  the  United 
St.ites  was  discussed  at  the  conference  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  the  <  "lOvernmcnt  to  make 
efforts  to  protect  Rritish  shipping  from 
the  severe  discrimination  proposed  in 
that  law. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  asking  the 
Ciovernmcnt  to  try  to  arrange  sales  of 
New  Zealand  wool  to  Germany  on  credit. 


WEST  AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 


Parliament  is  trying  in  the  accus- 
tome<l  manner  to  rush  through  sundry 
legislation  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  its 
session.  Likewise,  in  the  usual  way. 
much  of  it  will  have  to  Ik?  shelved  to  its 
next  term.  The  one  surprise  of  the 
past  week's  |)rocee(|ings  was  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's recantation  of  liis  former  boast 
that  West  .Australia  needed  no  addi- 
tional taxation  to  remain  solvent.  Now 
he  uses  the  fact  of  increased  w.igcs 
as  justification  for  a  demand  of  a  15  per 
cent,  super-tax  nn  all  land  taxes  and  oti 
income  tax.  with  e.vemption  of  incomes 
under  £252;  and  a  flat  rate  of  4s.  in  the 
£  on  incomes  over  LllfiC^.  Thoughtful 
observers  have  long  realised  that  our 
direct  taxation  falls  short  of  a  sate  mini- 


mimi.  and.  ahhough  this  subject,  too,  h.. 
been   shelved    for  the   time  being.  t!ur' 
is    little    doubt    that    mo<lerate    incre.i^'  - 
proposed  will  tx    affirmed. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Treasurer 
is  a.sking  for  increa.std  taxation,  for  his 
deficits  month  after  month  must  ruffle 
even  the  placid  disposition  of  Mr.  Mi! 
chell.  During  November  we  went  to  the 
bad  by  another  £19.V1.^3.  bringing  the 
total  deficit  of  the  .state  to  £4.674,.^/'' 
It  is  poor  consolation  that  our  deficit 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  financial 
year  shows  some  improvement  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding  jwriod 
a  year  ago — £.^^14.541  this  year,  a- 
against  £465..<98  :ii  1919.  .As  usual,  the 
State  trading  coTu-erns  again  showed  a 
loss  in  Novemlxr.  amounting  to  £42,887 

The  railway  engincdrivers,  firemen 
and  cleaners  have  come  forward  with 
new  demand.*,  which,  if  granted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  service,  will  involve 
additional  wages  of  roughly  £1.500.00(1 
])er  annum.  The  Commissioner  declare* 
that  these  claims  represent  more  than 
25  per  cent,  on  the  rates  awarde<l  by 
the  Arbitration  Court  only  last  Septem- 
ber; that  they  would  paralyse  our  rail- 
ways; and  that  they  are  out  of  the 
Ivjunds  of  practical  consideration.  .Still, 
the  usual  parley  in  the  press  indicate* 
that  in  neither  camp  has  the  last  word 
been  spoken. 

West  Austrah.i  rejuiceU  a  lew  liays 
ago  in  its  first  wool  sale,  with  interna- 
tional buyers  attetiding.  The  demand 
was  jK)or,  as  were  the  prices  realised. 
Still,  the  occasion  is  of  historical  in- 
terest, showing  the  natural  devcloi)mcnt 
of  the  State,  and  its  final  recognition  as 
a  wool-producer  of  some  moment. 

The  Commonwealth  has  offered  to  col- 
lect Western  .Australia's  State  taxes  at 
one-third  the  cost  of  its  present  separ- 
ate taxation  department.  As  this  means 
an  annual  '•aving  of  about  £20.000  to 
the  .State,  it  is  unlikely  that  Parliament, 
to  which  the  offer  has  been  submitted, 
will  reject  it.  The  present  officers  of  the 
State  Taxation  Department  are  to  he  | 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
til'  '  r>  would  have  the  great  ad- 

^  :   h.iving  only  one  set  of  those 

\e.\aiious  forms  to  fill  up. 
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Oh,   wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — BURNS 


In  "  The  Sick  Man  at  the  Feast,"  the 
artist  of  IVahre  Jakob  shows  the  unfor- 
tunate German  haunted  by  the  spectres 
of  military  revohition  on  the  one  side, 
and  socialist  revolution  on  the  other, 
with  death  dangling  the  sword  of  the 
Entente  over  his  head. 

The  Danish  E.iie.v  well  hits  off  the 
present  situation  so  far  as  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  concerned. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Bolsheviks  by 
the  Poles  cartoonists  assumed  that  the 
star  of  Bolshevism  must  definitely  set,  but 
since  the  collapse  of  \\'rangel,  they  will 
no  doubt  have  to  show  it  in  the  ascendent 
again.  The  artist  of  The  Bayonne  Re- 
view suggests  that  the  Russian  collapse 
in  Poland  came  only  just  in  time  to  save 


Exlex.] 


[Copenhagen. 
FRIENDS    AND    ALLIES. 


Wahre   Jakuh.]  [Stuttgart. 

The  bourgeoisie — tlie  sick  miin  of  the  feast — 
surrounded  by  the  spectres  of  militarist  revolu- 
tion,   socialist    revolution,    and    the    Entente. 


The  old  friendship  between  France  and  England 
is  saved  again  ! 


Review.']  [Bayonne. 

"  Und  I  vas  chust   going  to  hitch  my  waggon 
to  dat  falling  star." 
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MILUKRAND.   COAl.   HOARDER 

Cicnnany  from  ihrowiiiK  in  her  lot  with 
the  Soviet  Govenimcnt.   . 


IIOLSIIKVIK     KK<'KrniNO     PROPAQANKA 


Tmi  Har»«     -  I 


Kaah.]  IBrooklyn.  U.8.A 

I  IK  JU8T  CANT  MAKE  HIS  FEFTT  BEHAVE. 

The  Swiss  S'cbdspalter  shows  Miller- 
and  as  a  coal-hoarder,  who,  not  satisfied 
witl)  having  obtained  all  the  coal  of  the 
Saar  mines,  determines  to  get  the  coal 
from  the  Ruhr  basin  as  well. 


•ni«l><fr  Mutf'f 


"«  1  [New  York. 

i.KTTINO      KM    OVT    OF    THE    CIXJSET. 
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De  Notenkraker.}  [Amsterdam. 

A    GENERAL'S    DREAM    OF    THE    FTJTURE. 

General  Foch  says:   "There  is  still  a  glori- 
ous future   for  tlie   military  career  I" 

fif TlONflL  M/RtSTuflC  CHAMP/ONSHiP       Jj,-^ 


Tribune.'}  (New  York. 

SURELY    THERE     MUST     BE    A     BETTER 

WAY  TO  GATHER  THE  APPLES. 

The  success  of  the  Bolshevik  recruit- 
ing campaign  is  assumed  by  The  Billings 
Gazette  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
soldier  has  plenty  to  eat  in  Russia,  but 
the  unfortunate  civilian  must  starve. 

A  Dutch  artist  in  De  Notenkraker  well 
interprets  General  Foch's  statement  that 
there  is  still  a  glorious  future  for  those 
who  take  up  a  military  career. 

The  strife  between  capital  and  labour 
calls  forth  a  large  number  of  cartoons. 
//  420  has  a  gibe  at  the  luxurious 
methods  of  the  Labour  leaders. 


/[   iZO,]  [Florence. 

1.    "Ah!     Here  is  a  man  in  a  ear.     He  must  ".    "My  dear  friends!      Don't  you  know   me? 

be  a  bourgeois  pig.     Let's  give  him  a  lesson."  I  am  your  leader!" 
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John   Bulli 


I  London 


■pfSS!     Pl'KS:- 


-111    .  -    "jlA  %-m  - 


/;   JM.)  (Klor.nco 

AFTER    THE    Ml'TUAL    AOREEMENr. 

1,    The  proprlotor    re-enter»  hlii  worlca. 
-■     And   Is  <lropp«l   oiil  of   the  window. 

David  Low  has  been  specialising  on 
the  Irish  situation,  and  cxcells  himself 
in  some  of  his  cartoons  on  the  subject. 


Vt.      '!j2Sr 


'•  Tf^" 


^-^wtf- 


.^.■>f 


Suiailnv    Ckronuir  |  [MancheMcr 

"TOO   MANY   COOKS." 
TiiK    IlKAO   iN-'K      ••  .Vny    other   gwit.    iui\l<iu» 

In    liUrll    111*    rlllKil-' 


X 


star]  lU.n.L'M 

•ORKAT    StOTT.    IS    THAT    MINK?' 


^^ 

'  -X, 

''  .; 

\    ^^ 

1  Brooklyn.  L'.B  A 

ELEPHANT 

TRAt'KK 
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SMUTS   OF   SOUTH   AFRICA. 


Jan  Christiaan  Snuits  Tjecame  a  world 
statesman  at  Paris  in  1919.  He  is  back 
in  South  Africa  now,  fighting  for  politi- 
cal life  against  Afrikander  nationalists 
who  regard  him  as  "  a  traitor  to  his 
race,"  and  Labour  politicians,  who  can 
never  forget  his  use  of  troops  against 
strikers,  and  of  the  weapon  of  deporta- 
tion against  their  leaders.  He  is  fight- 
ing to  preserve  the  Union  with  the  Em- 
pire against  which  he  waged  war  twenty 
3'ears  ago  with  the  ardour  and  endurance 
of  a  Mohammedan.  He  nms  a  big  risk 
of  defeat  at  this  time.  '  But  whether  he 
wins  or  loses,  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  is  destined— as  after  the  ruin  of 
all  his  hopes  in  the  Boer  war — to  grad- 
uate into  a  bigger  sphere.  The  man  who, 
more  than  any  other,  gave  practical 
shape  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  not 
likely  to  be  lost  to  world  politics. 

STRENGTH. 

Is  there  any  man  among  all  the  nations 
more  clearly  marked  for  greatness  in 
the  International  sphere  than  Smuts? 
His  faults  work  with  his  virtues  to  that 
end.  He  has  at  times  used  "  force  with- 
out stint,"  power  without  mercy,  against 
those  who  have  challenged  him  to  vio- 
lence ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  been 
ever  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to 
forget  personal  feuds,  and  tmite  with 
old  foes  for  the  attainment  of  new 
ideals.  He  is  a  taciturn  man,  not  genial, 
not  easily  winning  afifection.  Without 
such  detachment,  could  he  so '  readily 
have  changed  from  Boer  to  Briton?  Or 
could  he,  so  soon  after  the  European 
war,  have  championed  the  cause  of  the 
defeated  Teutons  against  the  injustices 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  ?  He  has  great  re- 
serves of  physical  strength — the  legacy, 
doubtless,  of  his  childhood  on  the 
veldt,  though  indeed,  in  early  years  he 
was  accoimted  delicate.  His  intellect  has 
always  been  of  the  clearest  and  most 
active ;  he  beat  all  competitors  in  his 
studies  in  South  Africa,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge.     His   brain    is    over-keen,    some 


say ;  he  will  often  lose  a  friend  for  the 
sake  of  an  epigram.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  a  brain  that  impels  forward 
thought.  And  with  it  there  is  that  power 
of  swift  decision,  developed  in  all  great 
military  leaders,  that  may  be  used  for 
good  or  ill,  but  that  inevitably  makes 
for  strength. 

AN    INTENSE' RACI.'^LIST. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life  have 
given  him,  along  with  strength,  world-, 
vision.  He  wa^  reared  in  a  community 
of  mingled  race — French,  Dutch  and 
German ;  in  the  British  territory  of  Cape 
Colony ;  with  the  racial  problem  of  the 
aboriginals  always  present.  During  his- 
early  manhood  the  influx  oi  Asiatics 
became  a  leading  political  issue.  He  was 
inclined  in  his  student  days  to  make  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity  his  ideal,  but 
he  has  since  shown  himself  an  intense 
racialist.  It  is  mainly  by  uniting  the 
forces  opposed  to  Chinese  indentured 
labour  that  he  first  came  to  power  after 
the  Boer  war.  His  recent  measures  for 
the  segregation  of  the  blacks  have  been 
denounced  by  humanitarians  as  cruel 
robbery.  He  has  tried  by  every  means 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  In- 
dians in  South  Africa,  but  the 
attitude  of  passive  resistance  has 
baffled  him.  Still,  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  familiar  with  race  pwoblems  through- 
out his  political  career  gives  him  a  quali- 
fication for  world  politics  in  the  coming 
generation  that  very  few  European 
statesmen  possess.  And  the  fact  that  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  break  down  barriers 
of  colour  puts  him  into  sympathy  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  white  race. 
Asiatic  critics  have  said  that  the  League 
of  X'ations  is  nothing  more  than  a  league 
of  white  peoples  united  to  dominate  and 
exploit  the  coloured  races.  It  certainly 
has  a  powerful  tendency  in  that  direction. 
Sentiments  of  humanity  are  hardly  as  ef- 
fective in  drawing  European  peoples  to- 
gether as  is  the  near  presence  of  the 
black  and  yellow  races.     If  the  present 
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Age  ofltcrs  a  unique  opportunity  to  one 
who  cherishes  the  ideal  of  a  united 
white  race,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
would  sternly  keep  the  coloured  peoples 
either  segregated  or  in  subjection,  is 
there  any  man  so  well  qualified  for  the 
(»art  as  Jan  Smuts? 

PIG-BOY  AND  STAR  STUDENT. 

He  is  only  fifty.  H&  was  born^  on 
a  farm  in  the  Western  Province  of  Cape 
Colony,  his  father  being  a'  politician  as 
^ell  as  a  ranchman,  representing  Malmes- 
bury  electorate  in  the  Assembly  at  Cape- 
town. As  a  toddler  he  worked  in  the 
fields,  leading  a  team  of  draught  horses 
by  a  rope.  Later,  he  tended  in  turn 
geese,  pigs,  goats,  sheep  and  cattle,  and, 
still  a  bov,  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  farm  liorscs.  On  the  veldt  he 
learned  to  rough  it.  often  having  to  cook 
his  own  food.  He  was  given  elementary 
teaching  at  home,  until  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  sent  to  a  small  school 
at  the  village  of  Riebeek.  At  sixteen,  he 
went  to  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch. 
and  five  years  later  won  a  .scholarship 
tfiat  took  him  to  Cambridge.  His  suc- 
cess in  his  studies  was  unique.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  took  both  parts  of  the  I^w 
Tripos  at  once  and  was  placed  first  in 
the  first  class  in  each,  besides  winning 
a  special  prize. 

NEARLY    A    CLERGYMAN. 

Like  many  young  men,  he  was  a 
thorough-going  idealist,  and  those  who 
know  him  like  to  contrast  the  writings 
of  those  days  with  flic  actions  of  the 
politician  of  to-day  who  appears  to 
many  a  materialist  and  an  opportunist. 
In  a  magazine  article  he  ascribed  the 
greatness  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  their 
moral  ideals;  their  material  gains  from 
parasitic  exploiting,  as  in  Java,  had  been 
truly  degrading.  I  le  proceeded  to  preach : 
"  It  is  the  spirit  alone  that  will  not  die. 
That  which  is  temporal  is  fleeting  .  .  .  . 
In  our  days  the  goal  of  statecraft  in 
Europe  is  the  material  wealth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  nations,  or  rather  of  the 
well-to-do  classes— truly  by  no  means  an 
advance  on  the  old  Dutch  system.  Are 
their  efTorts  successful?  Let  the  strikes 
answer  this  question." 

"  Let  the  strikes  answer  "is  a  hiic 
handle  for  Smut's  critics:  for  imdcr  his 
.-idministration.    South    Africn    1-t*    suf- 


fered not  only  from  strikes,  but  froi 
serious  industrial  riots.  But  the  yout 
of  twenty  did  not  forsec  this  when  ha' 
wrote:  "If  South^ Africa  is  to  be  grcatj 
indeed,  anc|  not  to  be  merely  inflated^ 
with  the  wind  of.  Johannesburg,  its  great- 
ness will  have  to  depend  on  it&  moral 
civilization,  on.the  sincerity  of  the  striv 
ing  of  its  sons  for  that  which  is  oi; 
high,  no  matter  by  what  road  they  mca 
to  travel  in  their  upward  course." 

Not  only  did  he  appeal  from  th 
material  to  the  moral,  but  he  doubt 
the  value  of  that  "  Law  and  Order ' 
which  he  has  since  so  strenuously  upheld. 
"If  ever  in  the  course  of  wrong  devel- 
opment," he  wrote,  "  Society  sets  itself 
against  the  individual,  the  convenience 
of  the  many  against  the  primary  re- 
quirements of  the  individual,  then  con- 
venience and  passion  will  have  to  measure 
their  relative  forces.  It  must  be  a  vent- 
transcendent  convenience  that  finally  as- 
serts itself  against  human  passion." 

A  reference  to  the  anarchism,  social 
and  religious,  of  Bakounin  and  Tolstoi 
concluded  the  article.  Europe,  said  the 
youthful  Smuts,  might  yet  require  anar- 
chism in  both  these  forms.  If  he  had 
not  since  tasted  power,  we  might  have 
known  him  in  the  late  war  as  a  Tolstoiar 
"  seditionist !" 

Much  of  his  writing  of  that  time  wa| 
on  religious  topics.  It  had  been  intended 
in  his  youth  that  he  should  become  z 
clcrg)inan. 

SMITS    AND    RHODES. 

After  his  brilliant  success  at  Cam 
bridge,  Mr.  Smuts  returned  at  the  ag« 
of  25  to  South  Africa.  He  took  uj 
law  practice  at  Capetown,  but  he  wa: 
soon  busy  in  political  writing  and  work 
with  a»strong  pro-British  bent,  .'\nalys 
ing  the  ho<ililit»-  of  France.  German 
and  others  .ireat  Britain,  he  consid 
cred  that  amtuile  to  be  due.  not.  as  al 
leged,  to  British  pharisaism.  but  to  Britt^ 
success.  Even  then  he  had  visions  o 
a  united  South  Africa.  He  imagined  tha 
Hofme>Tr  and  Cecil  Rhodes  were  goini 
to  bring  about  the  union  of  British  an« 
Dutch.  In  his  speech  at  Kimberlcy,  sine 
famous,  he  acclaimed  Britain's  unself 
ish  protection:  "  She  giiards  our  coast5 
but  she  is  wisely  leaving  us  more  aoi 
more  to  ourselves."  He  defendf  *  '  f    j 
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from  charges  of  corruption  and  oppor- 
tunism, and  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  British  empire-maker. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  Jameson 
raid  came  like  a  thunderclap.  Rhodes' 
attitude  seemed  to  Smuts,  and  to  all  who 
shared  his  hopes,  nothing  less  than 
treachery.  The  Kimberley  speech  was 
made  ridiculous.'  What  could  the  young 
Outch  advocate  Ojf  Anglo-Dutch  imion  do 
jut  retire  from!  politics  and  keep  his 
mouth  closed?  When  he  did  speak  in 
lublic  again,  it  was  to  declare  Mr.  Rhodes 
CO  be  a  permanent  barrier  between  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch. 

"a    lean    and    hungry    LOOK." 

Young  Smuts  moved  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Transvaal.  A  friend  of  his  recalls 
that  his  appearance  in  those  days  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  General 
Smuts  of  to-day :  "  Imagine  a  pale- 
faced,  tremendously  serious-looking 
young  man,  who  appeared  much  taller 
than  he  really  was,  owing  to  his  thinness ; 
given  to  holding  converse  with  the  pave- 
ment, always  in  thought,  and  seemingly 
taking  no  notice  of  what  went  on  around 
him ;  with  high  cheekbones  and  the  hun- 
gry look  that  betokens  the  man  whose 
mind  is  grappling  with  many  problems." 

He  had  time,  however,  to  think  of  a 
friend  of  his  college  days — Miss  Sybilla 
Margaretha  Krige,  a  lady  who  had 
rivalled  his  success  in  scholarship.  He 
made  a  flying  visit  in  1897  to  her  home 
in  Stellenbosch,  and  brought  her  back  as 
his  bride. 

In  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
28,  he  was  appointed  State  Attorney  for 
the  Transvaal  by  Oom  Paul  Kruger. 
This,  his  first  appointment,  involved  him 
in  an  accusation  of  self-seeking.  He 
had  supported  Kruger  in  a  dispute  with 
his  judiciary.  Smuts'  friends  say  that 
his  action  in  standing  against  his  legal 
confreres  showed  his  moral  courage.  His 
foes  say  otherwise. 

But  destiny  was  hurrying  upon  the 
Transvaal.  By  the  middle  of  1899,  the 
differences  with  Britain  had  become 
acute.  Smuts  accompanied  Kruger  to  his 
interview  with  Milner  at  Bloemfontein. 
He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  final 
negotiations  with  the  British  agent  at 
Pretoria.  Of  course,  the  jingo  writers  of 
Britain  at  the  time   found  his  conduct 
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anything  but  noble.    However,  they  have 
come  to  know  him  better. 

THE    BOER    war. 

The  war  came.  Smuts  began  his  part 
by  wielding  the  pen-weapon,  having  a 
large  share  in  the  vigorous  Dutch  mani- 
festo, "  A  Century  of  Wrong."  He  stHl 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  tmited 
South  Africa — but  under  a  Dutch  flag. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  men  left  in  charge 
of  Pretoria  just  before  the  place  was 
taken  by  Lord  Roberts'  army.  His  chief 
duty  was  to  save  the  State  treasure.  The 
bankers  would  not  give  up  the  funds  till 
Smuts  threatened  them  with  violencp. 
Only  in  the  nick  of  time  was  the  coin 
removed. 

Smuts  then  went  into  the  field,  and  was 
given  a  command.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  guerilla  strateg}-.  Had  exceed- 
ingly narrow  escapes,  being  surrounded 
on  one  occasion  by  tHe  khaki  troops  while 
he  was  sleeping.  Once,  too.  he  was 
poisoned.  He  and  his  men  were  near 
starvation,  and  they  ate  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance called  "  Hottentot's  bread." 

Those  who  used  to  read  the  vitupera- 
tion of  the  Boers  in  the  British  press 
may  remember  the  hideous  conduct  of 
which  Smuts  was  alleged  to  have  been 
guilty  while  besieging  O'okiep.  The  re- 
ports were  false,  like  most  of  their  kind, 
and  it  is  now  admitted  that  Smuts 
merited  rather  the  praise  given  him  by 
an  English  officer  who  had  been  his  pris- 
oner :  "  No  Bayard  ever  behaved  better 
to  an  enemy." 

At  the  Vereeniging  conference,  Smuts 
stood  with  Botha  for  peace.  He  urged 
the  Boer  leaders  to  consider  not  the  glor- 
ies of  war,  but  the  fate  of  the  whole 
people.  It  needed  more  courage,  he  said, 
to  yield  than  to  go  on  fighting.  He  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  and  could  only  hope 
for  the  reconstruction  of  South  Africa 
under  the  Union  Jack. 

WON     BY     BRITISH     LIBERALISM. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
British  Conservatives  had  had  their  way 
and  had  kept  the  Boers  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, both  Smuts  and  Botha  would  have 
spent  their  energies  in  the  succeeding 
years  in  opposing  British  rule.  Smuts' 
attitude  in  the  years  of  Milner's  rule,  be- 
fore the  Liberals  at  Home  had  begun 
their  work  of  reconciling  and  liberating 
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the  Boers,  is  indicated  in  a  letter  that  hi- 
wrote  in  1904  to  Miss  Hobhoiisc,  the 
British  lady  who  had  appealed  to  her 
nation  on  behalf  of  tlie  Rckt  women 
and  children.    He  said : — 

"  I  MW  in  a  cable  that  Lord  Miliui  <'■'•> 
represented  the  majority  of  the  Boerj  as  in 
favour  of  Chinese,  or  at  any  rate,  quite 
apathetic.  That  a  Litkc  proportion  of  the 
Boer»  are  apathetic  is.  no  doubt,  true;  but 
these  are  the  people  wlio  have  lost  all  hope 
and  heart,  who  are  jirepared  to  see  this  fiov- 
ernment-<Io  anylliiiii;  in  the  Transvaal,  who 
see  that  the  course  of  the  administration  is. 
iu  5pitc  of  all  warniiiKs  and  remonstrances, 
directed  towards  ruin  and  disaster.  .  .  . 
Beneath  this  ..■.'•"■  ii..i,-  hums  in  the  Boer 
mind  a  fierce  '  ■  against  this  sacrilege 

of     Chinese  !i.     .     .     .     Vou     must 

not  bbme  me  too  much  for  sitting  still  and 
doing  nothing.  There  is  a  strong  desire  in 
me.  and  in  us  all.  to  do  something,  but  what? 
There  seems  lo  be  nothing  in  common  l>c- 
twecn    «<  I    pulilic   polic)-   and    those 

of    the  ...     Hence     I    prefer 

to  sit  >i.M.  ,■■  .k..!er  my  orange  tree-  ■"■! 
to   study    Kant's   Critical'  PkUosophy. 

CHIXESE    .\ND   THE   BL.\CKS 

Rut  ."^inuts  could  not  stay  innctivi-. 
couple  of  months  later  he  was  taking 
part  in  the  confi-niK-e  that  led  to  the 
formaiion  of  the  People's  I'arly — llet 
Volk.  Botha  bec.imc  tlie  chief  of  the 
party,  and-  Sniiits  his  Lieutenant,  and 
the  two  worked  in  double  liarncss  till  the 
time  of  Botha's  ib.iih.  Their  early  bat- 
tles were  naturallv  for  setf-povcmnient. 
and  the  rinht  of  the  Boers  to  have  their 
owt)  !;iii(;nav:<-  i.iin;Iii  to  their  childvdi. 
But  it  w.is  ilii-  i^-n<-  i>f  the  C  hines«-  in- 
dentures that  l)r<iu;;hl  them  into  s\ni- 
pathy  with  a  lartje  section  of  the  British 
conniiunily.  The  ofticial  Unionist  party 
at  that  time  represented  not  the  British 
people  hut  Itritish  tinancial  in)|>erialisin. 
One  of  its  essential  jiolicies  was  that 
Asiatic  lalwun  rs  shotild  be  iin|>f)rted  to 
work  the  mines  cheapl\ .  Smuts  decl.ired 
the  inir>Kluctioii  of  the  Chinese  had  lieen 
a  crime,  and  iiisisifcl  that  he  would  not 
rest  till  they  had  .ill  left  the  .shores  of 
South  .\frica.  .\\  the  same  time  he 
spoke  of  the  menace  of  the  bLtcks  as  an 
attdiiional  reason  for  co-of>cration  among 
the  whites. 

ARMF^  TOBCF.  Ai.AINST  STRIKF.BS. 

In  winninR  the  support  of  some  of  the 

Britons,  both  Bothn  .md  Smuts  offended 

some  of  their  own  countrymen,  .ind  ever 

since  that  time  there  have  been  Boers  to 


deiinunce      tlu-n;      as      traitors.        Thei 
troubles  with  organised  labour  also  b<' 
^n  as  soon  as  they  took  office,  and  in 
their    Itrsl    year,    1907,    they    called    out 
British  troops  to  patrol  the  reef  again- 
a  strike  of  miners — among  whom  wen 
E^rs   who   had   been   their   companions 
in  amis.     The  hard  times  that  had  fallen 
upon  South  Africa  in  conse<iuence  of  tlic 
war,  maile  it  impossible  for  any  (lOvern 
ment  to  rule  in  ease  and  cum  fort.     Ti 
meet  the  slump  in  employmciii.  the  Gov 
erntiicnt    ojH'ned    relief    wnrks,   but    paid, 
the  men  only  3/0  a  dav — almost  a  star 
vation    wage   at   that   time.      Botlia   and 
Smuts  showed  liulc  regard  for  the  work- 
ers'  feelings.       1  hey   liked   to   tell   them 
to  "  take  their  coats  otT."      Smuts  told 
a  clever  story  to  the  effect  that  tlie  fault 
i>f   the   Transvaal    was   that    the   ground 
was  too  low — "  you  have  to  Innii  your 
b.ick  to  work!"  Sloreover.  in  unguarded 
moments  he  would  betray  that  love  fori 
•"."cr     which    has    alwavs     licen     held! 
Mst   liim   by   his  enemies.      Someone 
l"ke   of    the    Botlia   Government    as   a 
steam    roller.      Smuts   accepted    the    de- 
sctiption.    sayilig    it    was    neccssaiy    at 
times  to  put  till-  steam  roller  into  o|K*ra- 
tinn. 

NEW    N.VTION— Ot,n   TROrtlLES 

The  difficulties  in  the  TiTinsvaal  wei' 
l>ec<>ming  serious,  but  Botha  and  Smu: 
were  men  of  wide  vision,  and  their  loc  . 
troubles  did  not  hinder  them  from  work 
ing  for  a  nnited  South  .\frica.  TI 
L'nion  w.is  formed  in  190^'  liotlia  ai 
Smuts  contiiuu-il  in  )>owrr. 

What  has  '  ,  c  then  may  I 

briefly  told.      ,  ,      ..ion  of  the  Bo 

Nationalists,    under    llert/.og,    and    i 
l-alMiur  Party  has  grown  steadily      1 1 
I'hinese  indentures  have  been  ended,  bu 
the  finvemnient   ha,s  failed  to  solve  tl,c 
problem  of  the  Indians.      When  the  I.t. 
obliging  the  Indians  to  register  was  to  : 
enforced,   so   inaiiv   of   them    refused 
oln-y   that    tieneral   Smuts   had   iK-rfonj 
lo  admit  that  he  could  not  imprison  the' 
ail.     The  difficulties  with  the  blacks  a' 
growing  rather  than  diminishing.     TI' 
arc  denianding  political  rights,  .iiid  th 
with  their  friends  in  Britain,  arc  deiiou 
inij  the  South  .\frican  authorities  for 
priving  them  of  mucli  of  their  land. 
(Comtmutd    o»    page    xi.) 
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The  question  of  conscription  in  Jersey 
is  to  be  decided  bv  referendum. 
,       A  coal  deposit  of  20,000,000  tons  has 
'  been  discovered  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  German  Pension  Fund  due  to  tlie 
.,  war  arnJ  unts  to  3.726,000.000  marks. 
'  •     Sir  1    rbert  Samuel  recently  opened  a 
,  -  tandarc    gauge   railway  between   Ludd 
'\nd  Taflfa. 

i   '    The  number  of  War  Savings  Certifi- 
i   rate?  sold  in  Great  Britain  to  date  total 
427.990.216. 

In  the  German  budget,  the  revenue 
from  export  duties  is  put  down  at 
700,000,000  marks. 

When  two  German  ships  called  at 
Ramsgate  for  coke,  riots  occurred  which 
have  cost  the  town  over  £1250.,^ 

The  Danish  Government  has  raised  a 
loan  for  25,000,000  dollars  in  America. 
Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

I     Mr.   Israel  Cohen  has   raised  £50,000 
in  Australia,  and  £20.000  in  New  Zea- 
land in  support  of  the  Zionist  movement. 
The  War  Office  states  that  3,000.000 
I    war  medals  have  now  been   distributed 
to   individuals,  and  to   record  offices   in 
England  and  in  the  overseas  dominions. 
Out  of  2311  films  examined  last  year 
by  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors, 
1454   were   passed    for   universal   exhi- 
bition.    The   total    length   of    film    sub- 
mitted was  6,232,155  feet. 

Free  conveyance  of  school  children 
has  been  arranged  in  Johannesburg,  at 
a  cost  of  £10,000  a  year.  The  city  is 
now  controlled  by  a  Labour  maj-or,  with 
;  a  Labour  majority  in  the  council. 
'  The  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  is  to  be 
liquidated.     This    '\i   a   difficult   matter. 

\     ^ 


which  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  will  undoubtedly  show  that  Article 
206  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  quite  un- 
workable. 

The  famous  London  chophouse, 
"  Sceptre,"  has  closed  its  doors.  Dickens 
and  other  famous  people  used  to  be  re- 
gular customers  of  the  place,  which  was 
named  after  a  racehorse,  famous  70 
years  ago. 

A  French  court-martial,  sitting  at 
Mayence,  has  sentenced  two  French  sol- 
diers to  degradation  and  five  years'  im- 
■  prisonment.  and  four  others  to  three  and 
five  years  in  prison  for  outraging  Ger- 
man women. 

Poland  imported  431,600  tons  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1920,  as  compared 
with  156,572  tons  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1919.  Of  the  imported  goods,  no 
less  than  302.247  tons  came  from  Ger- 
many.    England  sent  8378  only. 

The  National  Assembly  in  Vienna  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  brought  for- 
ward bv  the  pan-Germans.  This  urged 
the  Government  to  arrange  within  six 
months  a  popular  referendum  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union  with  Germany. 

Extensive  oil  fields  are  reported  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  province  of 
Calabrie  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Ita- 
lian Government  proposes  to  develop  the 
fields  which  it  is  hoped  will  furnish  Italy 
with  all  the  fuel  she  requires. 

In  order  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
living,  Fiji  Legislative  Council  has  abol- 
ished many  of  its  Customs  duties,  in- 
cluding those  on  food  and  agricultural 
mach.inerv.     At  the  same  time,   income 
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taxes  and  inheritance  duties  have  '"  •' 
increased. 

TJie  Treaty  between  Ru  '.    xu? 

tria.  against   which  the  A  tested. 

was  sijjncd  in  Copcnhagi ;  v  5lh 

It  provided   for  the   rc-es.  ■  nt  of 

diplomaiic  relations. 

The    recent    increase    in    freights    nnd 
fares  decided  on  by  the  Canadian  im^ 
eroment   will    add   about    £13,000,000   .1 
year  to  the  gross  *>*rnings  of  the  Cana- 
dian-Pacific Railway. 

The    recent    elections    in    Austria    :■ 
suited  in  notable  gains  by  the  Christ i.ii; 
Soci.ilists    (Catholics).      These    had   ^2 
candidates    retunied,    the    Socialists    66. 
and  pan-(  iermans  26. 

Japan  has  passed  an  antvdumpinp 
law.  A  Board  will  be  appointed  to  de- 
cide whether  goods  inn)orted  into  Japan 
are  being  ofTered  for  sale  at  an  un<hily 
low  price.  If  so.  a  surtax  will  Ik-  im- 
posed on  all  goods  regarded  as  "  dumped  " 

British  manufacturers  and  merchants 
arc  losing  heavily  through  the  slump  in 
Japan.  Before  the  slump  set  in.  orders 
for  about  i7.000.000  worth  of  cloth 
fabrics  had  been  jilaced  in  Britain.  Many 
of  the.se  orders  have  now  been  cancelled 

Twenty  thousand  more  immigrants 
went  from  Kngland  to  Canada  in  1*^20. 
than  in  1919.  The  shipping  companies 
are  booked  up  for  a  vear  to  come,  nn«l 
there  is  nothing  like  the  accommodation 
to  take  evervone  who  wants  to  go  out. 

When  the  Franco- British  500.0a\U"0- 
fio\\9t  loan  was  paid  off  on  Octol>er  \^rh 
last,  it  was  shuwn  that  about  300.000.(11X1 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  had  .ilrc.iJv 
been  Inuight  in  by  the  British  and  Frcr.  ■ 
Governments  in  the  of)cn  market 

Gabrielle  D',^nnun7.io  has  had  sprn.ii 
silver  coins  for  one  and  two  lires  struck. 
«nd  copper  coins  for  five  and  ten  cen- 
times. On  one  siilc  they  have  the  coat- 
of-arms  of   Fiumr.   and  on  tl  '        a 

bust  of  n'.\nnuiuio.  with  the  ;  n. 

"  D'Annunzio.  Regent.   1920." 

The   .Mlies  h.-»vr  presented  a  Note  to 
the    Bulgarian    (Kivrrnmcnt,   demandmj: 
the  surr-"'"'     'f   ''17  soldiers  and  cim 
lians.    .^  ■••  on  the  list  is  the 

ex-King  1  <  rnii.ii.i.  M  RadoslayofT. 
former  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  CrtTieral   ZekoflF.     The 


first  two  ST'-  at  present  residing  in  Ger 
many 

The  kLp.irations  Commission  recently 
rtddrr-.-..!    .T    rnmmunication    to    all    the 
cniing  a.--king  them  to 
-  before     l.^iniary     1st, 

1921,  oi  their  claims  against  Germany. 
It  also  asked  for  detailed  p.irticulars  as 
10  how  tne  amount  of  damage  had  been 
calculated. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  is- 
'  (•  ixpelling  all  Jews  who 
:  .ited  into  Hungary  since 
1914.  They  arc  to  be  collected  in  dif- 
ferent internment  camps,  and  sent  back 
to  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
The  majority  arc  Poles,  who  fled  to 
Hungary  during  the  Russian  offensive 
m  1914. 

Poland  continues  to  issue  pa^r 
nionev,  but  with  rather  less  prodigality 
than  formerly.  In  August.  31.100,000,000 
Polish  marks  (paj>er)  were  in  circula- 
tion. By  the  end  of  September,  this  had 
been  increased  to  .^2.100.000.000  marks. 
Formerly  the  increase  had  been  at  tlie 
rate  of  about  .=;  .000.000,000  marks 
monthly. 

I>ord  Lrverhulme  is  reported  to  havc| 
bought  De  Keyser's  Royal  Hotel,  on  t" 
Thames    Embankment,    with    the   obj 
of   concentrating   there   the    I^ondon 
partments  of  I^ver  Bros.,  the  great 
makers.     Shortlv   after  the   war  em 
the  hotH  was  sold  for  £410,000.  but  Loi 
Ix-vcrhulme    undoubtedly    paid    a   mi 
higher  price. 

The  Supreme  Council  has  definitd; 
.Twarded  to  It.i'\  all  the  r.nilway  rollii 
>t<K:k  which  w.i-  surrendcrcil  by  Au 
tn.T-l  hmg.irv  when  the  Annisticc  w 
signed  in  1''18.  This  decision  mean 
that  the  rolling  stt>ck  of  the  former  .\u- 
tro-Hungarian  railways,  which  was  t 
\k  divided  iK-twern  the  new  States,  ha 
>eei. 

S  lie  of  the  greate-l 

.lid  ;li>iik<rb  in  .*^pain.  ha 
'    To    16    •,xnT«    prual    set'. 

insulting  arti 
„  ;le  is  profi  ~^'* 

of  (ireek  at  Salamanca.  His  i 
novels,  and  liooks  of  philosophic 
ctsms  arc  widely  read,  and  havi 
translated  into  many  languages. 
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The  English  Review  o^Reviews,  anxious  to  .obtain  iirst-hand  information  of  what 
was  actually  occurring  in  Ireland,  asked  an  ex-officer  of  an  Irish  regiment  to  make 
investigations.  He  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  various  political  movements  in 
modern  Irish  history,  and  made  it  his  business  to  interview  people  of  the  most  vari- 
ous political  beliefs"  during  the  course  of  his  visit.  He  tells  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
following  article,  which  we  repsint  from  The  Review   of  Reviews. 


Before  starting  on  a  tour  of  investi- 
atioii  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  I  had  an 
nterview  with  General  Macready  at  his 
iiihtary  headquarters  in  Dubhn.  More 
han  anyone  else.  General  i\Iacready  is 
•ersonally  responsible  for  the  present 
overnment  of  Ireland, ,  if  only  because 
le  alone  is  almost  constantly  in  residence 
ti  'Dubiin.  But  that  \s  notvfo  say  that 
jeneral  Macready  has  a  %ee  hand  in  ■ 
reland.  -  '  ^^  / 

His  principal  grievance  is  not  new  in 
he  history  cjf  Dublin  Castle.  He  com-' 
ilains  that  the  Government  will  not  make 
tp  its  mind.  "  Let  us  know  whether  we 
re  to  have  peace  or  war,"  he  has_said 
o  one  interviewer  after  another,  "  let 
he  Government  either  withdraw  the 
roops  altogether  from  the  country,  or 
.ive  ns  sufficient  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
qhe  continual  iniirders  of  soldiers  and 
olice."  If  the  Government  would  make 
plip  its  mind,  General  Macready  believes 
hat  he  could  "  have  the  country  quiet 
vithin  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  three 
l^veeks." 

I  have  not  met  an  Irishman  anywhere 

vho    ag'rees^with    General    Macready 's 

pinion  on  that  point.     I  have  not  met 

nyone  who  even  believes  that  General 

.lacready  is  still  in  a  position  to  enforce 

ven  the  most  elementary  discipline  upon 

lie    armed    forces    that    are    nominally 

nder  his  control.     One  of  the  most  dis- 

uieting  mysteries   of   the   present   Irish 

dministration  is  the   fact,  that  although 

ileneral    Macready   was   appointed    with 

great  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  assume 

le   combined   control    of   botb  military 

[jlnd  police,  for 'which  his  experience  at 

Scotland  Yard  after  he  ceased  to  be  Ad- 

itant-General  at  the  War  Office  seemed 

)  fit  him  particularly,  yet  he  has  now, 

y  his  own  admission,  no  control  what- 

/er  over  the  Irish  Police.     No  one  in 

reland  can  say  whose  word  will  or  will 

it  be  obeyed  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 


stabulary. As  for  the  "  Black  and  Tans," 
who  are  the  new  reinforcements  of  the 
Irish  Police,  they  are  notoriously  a  law 
unto  themselves.  They  are  coinposed  of 
two  classes.  There  is  the  Special  Aux- 
iliary Division  of  the  R.I.C.,  who  have 
been  enlisted  at  £1  a  day  exclusively 
from  ex-officers  in  the  Army  to  assist 
the  police  in  the  defence  of  the  compara- 
tively few  police  barracks  in  which  they 
are  now  concentrated.  There  are  also 
the  ordinary  "  Black 'and  Tan"  recruits 
of  whom  8000  enlisted  during  the  past 
month  alone,  and  who  have  earned  a 
reputation  for  sheer  hooliganism  wher- 
ever they  'have  been  sent  in  Ireland. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  believed  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  Ireland  that  the 
lowest  elements  of  the  unemployables  in 
England  have  been  freely  recruited  for 
the  *'  Black  and  Tans,"  and  the  experi- 
ence of  practically  every,  country  would 
seem  to  show  that  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  using  their  position  as  un- 
disciplined police  to  loot  property  oii  a 
large  scale  under  the  pretext  of  raiding 
houses  which  are  suspected  of  contain- 
ing arms  and  ammunition. 

In  Waterford  City,  for  instance,  which 
is  the  only  Southern  Irish  constituency 
where  a  constitutional  Natioiialist  was 
returned  at  the  last  General  Election,  the 
"  Black  and  Tans  "  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance just  before  I  visited  it.  _No 
outrage  against  the  police  at  any  time 
has  been  committed  in  that  district.  The 
population  pursues  its  normal  business 
undisturbed  bv  political  troubles  of  any 
kind.  Only  the  arrival  of  the  "  Black 
and  Tans  "  has  thrown  it  into  a  state  of 
fear.  One  of  its  leading  citizens  told  me 
that  he  had  already  received  letters 
threatening  hiin  with  death  if  any  at- 
tacks upon  the  police  were  made  in 
Waterford,  and  on  the  night  before  I 
saw  him,  his  daughter  had  been  return- 
ing with  two  other  girls  from  a  dance. 
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when  they  were  sudrirnly  held  up  in  the 

'  -' •  f-ss   by   six   policcmcji   wha  thrust 

.  crs  into  their   faces,  ami  usc<l  in- 


■  1 


long  as  the  "  I'.lack  and  Tans  "  rt:     l| 

,-in  the  town,  i-     'ince  comjv" 

considt-r  any  n    l'>r   r 

and  t!  '  ;• 

»»p«-n  wiiitH 


terrified  1 

lowed  to  go  on  thi-ir  way.  in  tlic  sninc 
IK  ;i  (  ful  city,  I  called  upon  tl»c  l-<'r<l 
r,  a  doctor  with  a  professional 
I  ....;;cc  which  keeps  him  busy  often  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  I 
found  his  windows  had  been  smashed 
in,  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  fold 
IDC  hi-  had  no  :  •'■•■•• 

in  -)iitc  of  the 

he  liad  to  live,  -nee  lie  knew 
would  be  immcdi.itely  broken  ;■. 
only  do  the  police  fail  to  protect  nro- 
perty,  but  they  actually  destroy  it  them- 
selves or  allgw  it -to  be  destroyed  by 
hooligans,  under  their  own  eyes.  They 
have  long  ceased  to  perform  any  civil 
function  whatever.  They  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do.  yet  while  I  was  in  Water- 
''      ■  -e  "  Black  and  Tans  " 

•i-  town.    The  towtis- 
I  •!    to    foci    that 

i'  ■      11  It?ad  to  trou- 

ble before  loni;.  and  they  fear  already 
that  any  day  .some  pretext  may  l»e  found 
for  the  '■  Black  and  Tans "  to  break 
loose,  to  loot  the  shops  and  public  houses, 
and  then,  maddened  with  drink,  set  fire 
to  the  town. 

Were  it  not  for  the  "  Black  and  Tan.«  " 
and    •'  s    influence    '' 

have  iheni   itilo  '' 

police  ioice  in  Inland.  \\ 
scores  of  orhi  •  '  ■■  n^  in  the 
would  he  fill  and  as  j"  "< 

1  ■'lid. 'It  \\ 

ir  infer' 
■.  •»    Ijrforc   1   .o  .  i>.  d 
and   Tans "  had  cx- 


.-    lii 
t:  ■  >!iutt 

with  petrol  and  .<^o  set  tire  to  the  shop 
Broken  windows  are,  in  fact,  the  sj 
bol  of  the  pre,-<  ni   Goveninient   in 
land.      It    was    four  years   since   I 
done    niv    military   training    with    If 
'  I   to  return 


1^   a    rcvelM 

liuii    ;: 

■    war! 

an    Ir: 

Ic  bitii 

v.- 

oy  has  been  WmH 

a-.  .  . 

ish  troops.   I  tnaH 

round  the 

li  a  business  man  W 

had  all  hi^  ...^ 

vu  so  tincompromisi 

a  Unionist  that 

he  would   IK  vcr  disci 

politics  with  am 

Nationalist.     I'or  get 

r.iti ms   past.    1\ 

rinoy    has    been    one 

t' 

^   for  troc 

«.■ 

:ii:v    in   t 

war.  1  i   v\ , . 

of  the  a 

tecmh    Ir; 

1  John   R« 

mond  and  his 

-  raised  withir 

ver>-  few  mo:.:. 

:     :    the  people   w 

live  in  its  tu-i^jhhourhood.  it   is  no 
intimately  C(>niiected  with  the  f-     '•• 
of  the  British  Anny  than  is  .\ 
Yet   this    Protestant    rnioiiist    who    '• 
me  round   it«   ruined   strcei-;   sriM   to 
:    with  a 
.   that    1). 
the    last    Briti- 
•  the  countr)-.    IK        ,; 
how.     when     the     soldiers     deliberate 
sacked  the  town  a  year  ai:o.  all  ilie  h; 
in  evcr>'  house  were  extinjjiii.shcd  in 
hi —    ■'  -'    they    wouM    pass    it    bv 
.1'  'id  how.  while  he  and  his  ■. 


street,  n. 


up 


me  top  iturcy.- 


in    ftill    (ofre. 
a  ihcy  have,"  be  said. 


when  thcv 
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able  to  climb  out  of  camp  with  step 
ladders,  and  spent  half  the  night  wreck- 
ing and  burning  the  tQwn?" 

I  remembered  his  question  a  few  days 
later,  when  it  became  known  that  troops 
from   Fermoy  had  motored  to   Mallow, 
twenty   miles   away,   to    set   fire   to   the 
town  there.     In  Fermoy  they  had  tried 
to  burn  houses,  but  without  success,  for 
the  motor  garage — belonging  to  a  good 
Unionist — which    they    stormed    to    get 
supplies  of  petrol,  had  fortunately  only 
a  few  tins  on  the  premises.     Bjjt  I  have 
never  seen  outside  the  devastated  villages 
of  the  war  zone  in  France,  such  amaz- 
ing wreckage  as  is  presented  by  what  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago    as  a  pros- 
perous and   friendly  Irish  town.     Prac- 
tically   every    shop    window    has    been 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  owners  dare 
not    replace    the    windows    for    fear    of 
having  them  broken  again.     Large  win- 
dows,  displaying  boots  or  clothing,   are 
protected  from  the  streets  by  rabbit-wire 
Dr   by   boards  that   either,  block   up   the 
window  altoafether,  or  allow  glimpses  of 
what    is    displayed    behind    them.      The 
roop5  are   still  there,  where  once  they 
vere   the   heart   and   soul   of   the   town. 
Mow    they    tear    through    it    with    their 
notor  lorries,  aiming  their  loaded  rifles 
or^m  at  the  people  in  the  streets,  and 
xultiner  in  their  power  of  intimidation 
vhen  they  all  but  trample  the  civilians 
lown.     I   was  travelling   from   Cork  to 
Dublin  on  the  day  that  the  Lancers'  bar- 
acks  were  raided  in  I^Iallow.     The  story 
)f  that  episode  and'  its  sequel  is  a  terri- 
le  illustration  of  the   present   situation 
n  Ireland.     There  had  been  no  trouble 
f  any  kind  in  Mallow,  and  the  town  led 
ts  happy  and  unassuming  life  as  it  has 
one  for  years  past.     At  ten  o'clock  in 
he  morning,  three  motor  cars,  contain- 
ng  unknown  men,  and' arriving  from  an 
mknown  direction,  drove  into  the  town, 
nd  stopped  somewhere  outside  the  bar- 
acks  occupied  by  a  comparatively  small 
etachnient    of   the    17th    Lancers.      All 
ut  three  of  them   were  apparently  out 
f  the  barracks,  and  the  raiders  rushed 
le  sentries  and  overpowered  them.     In 
le   struggle  a  sergeant   was   shot   dead 
y  the  only  bullet  that  was  l^ed.     The 
j  aiders  loaded  up  their  three  motor  cars 
'ith    r'fles   and   ammunition  and    horse 
quipment   and    departed    as    swiftly    as 


they  had  arrived.  To  this  day  their 
identity  has  not  been  discovered,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  known.  No  one  in  Mal- 
low apparently  knew  anything  of  the  in- 
tention to  raid  the  barracks.  The  story 
spread  round  the  town  at  once,  and  the 
fear  of  reprisals  instantly  dominated  the 
town.  Within  four  hours  of  its  occur- 
rence, half  the  civilian  population  had 
fled  into  the  country,  and  the  mail  train 
to  Dublin,  in  which  I  was  travelling,  car- 
ried away  many  refugees.  That  night 
it  is  said  that  not  one  quarter  of  the 
usual  inhabitants  slept  in  the  town.  Yet 
there  was  no  outbreak  among  the  local 
troops  or  police.  The  appalling  reprisals 
that  did  take  place  were  the  work  of 
troops  who  arrived  from  Fermoy  in 
motor  lorries  whioli  could  not  possibly 
have  been  commandeered  by  them  with- 
out the  approval  or  at  least  the  conniv- 
ance of  senior  officers  in  Fermoy. 

The  story  of  Mallov>'  only  confirms 
the'  shameful  story  of  Balbrig'gan.  Mal- 
low ,  was  sacked  by  troops,  Balbriggan 
was  sacked  by  "  Black  and  Tans."  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood  has  announced  that 
the  Government  will  not  xoydone  repri- 
sals of  this  kind ;  but  every  attempt  has. 
been  made  to  represent  them  as  the  spon- 
taneous outbreak  of  troops  who  have 
witnessed  murder  under  their  own  eyes. 
Only  General  Macready  has  been  indis- 
creet enough  to  say  publicly  that  he  does 
not  disapprove.  Without  the  active  co- 
operation of  senior  officers,  neither  Bal- 
briggan nor  Mallow  could  have  been 
burned  down,  for  in  each  case  the  re- 
prisals were  carried  out  by  armed  men, 
abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  with  petrol,  who  arrived  from  a 
long  distance  in  motor  lorries,  which 
they  could  never  have  obtained  witly^ut 
permits.  And  in  each  case  the  towns- 
people, upon  whom  reprisals  that  are 
every  bit  as  severe  and  as  deliberate  as 
the  destruction  of  Dinant  or  Tcrmonde 
by  the  Germans  were  inflicted,  were  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  deaths  which 
occurred  in  their  towns. 

Genera!  Macready  hais  declared  pub- 
liclv  that  he  could  get  <he  country  quiet 
within  three  weeks  at  most.  Are  these 
the  methons  that  he  intends  to  put  into 
operation?  Is  every  town  in  Ireland  in 
turn  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Balbriggan,- 
Mallow,  Queenstown,  Lismore,  Galway, 
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D»c»mb»r  U, 


.-(.ir  ) 

■•  It'll  nil   right ' 
In   luind." 


Ilrinyr   and   I   have  got   'cm 


Tuain.  Atlilonc.  and  the  ever  lenRthen- 
iiig  list  of  towns  and  villages  which  have 
been  wrecked  and  burned?  What  is 
the  ohjcct  of  this  deliberate  and  savapc 
destruction?  The  unknown  raiders  who 
visited  Mallow  the  other  day  may  visit 
any  other  town  in  turn.  They  do  not 
suffer,  for^hcy  have  escaped  lonu  hc- 
'  fore  the  rcprisak  can  cov 
one  that  I  met  in  I'-oland  i 
rvt    idea    as    • 


parties    were 

Sinn  Fein  or 

..'I,-  -.vho  wa- 

.t    in    t! 

)■  '  n  V  who  Im 


•le  else.     I  ii 
.  have  the  -n 
i>U    of    S 
i.iat  such  r...  . 


enp.i  (• 


ivahiy  he  wcirih  while.     I  met 
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One's  first  natural  impression  is  t<' 
that  the  existing  conditions  simply  > 
not    continue.      But    they    have   aln.i 
continmd    for   so   long   in    Ireland     ill 
Irishmen  are  losing  hojie  that  i 
cease  in  any  near  future.    One  e  . 
intelligent    observer   put   a   point   to   i 
which  is  worth  recording.     "  The  Gt 
erument   will  not   withdraw  the  Arm- 
he  said,  "  becaii>e  it  must  keep  it  son 
where,  and  it  niav  be  needed  any  day  1   ' 
use  in  Ijobour  troubles  in  linijland.     It  ;. 
cheaj>er  to  keep  it  in  Ireland,   where 
can    be   krpt    in    practice    without   bei   , 
continually  brought  under  the  notice     " 
the  Trade   L'nionists."     Is  it  altogetl    ' 
ill  '  '      '    ■  some  such  idea  docs  It    * 

ii  •iitid  of  the  Govenimet 

lri>ii  pulicv  .'  If  it  does,  it  is  well  il 
the  fact  should  be  known.  For,  if  it  is  ; 
portanf*in  the  National  interest  thai 
large  and  highly  disciplined  army  shoi 
be  kept  in  being,  is  that  purpose  lik 
to  he  fnllilled'by  the  system  of  degra< 
tion  and  debauchery  that"  is  sapping  i 
morale  of  the  Irish  army  of  occupatir 
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£  Worth  210,000  Roubles! 

The  German  Government  is  exchang- 
ing roubles  brought  back  by  German  pri- 
soners from  Russia  at  the  rate  of  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  mark  per  rouble. 
At  the  mint  rate,  this  would  be  21,000 
roubles  to  the  £.  At  the  present  Anglo- 
German  exchange,  this  is  more  than 
210,000  roubles  to  the  £  sterling.  This 
exchange,  however,  is  in  excess  of  the 
rate  paid  elsewhere ! 
Will  It  Make  Any   Difference? 

The  word  "  obey,"  is,  in  future,  to  be 
omitted  in  the  marriage  service  as  per- 
formed by  ministers  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  it  is  not  to  be 
fotind  in  the  marriage  service  as  used 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land. This  service  is  not  the  Roman 
one,  but  a  local  use,  being  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Sarum  rite. 

Serbia  to  Disgorge. 

The  inter-Allied  Reparations  Com- 
mission in  Vienna  has  informed  the  Ser- 
bian Government  that  it  is  to  restore 
part  of  the  rolling  stock  which  it  cap- 
tured from  the  Austrians  during  the 
war.  This  has  seriously  embarrassed 
the  Serbians,  who,  although  victorious, 
find  themselves  actually  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  Austria,  as  far  as  rolling  stock- 
is  concerned. 
Protecting  German  interests. 

In  international  solidarity,  the  finan- 
ciers are  far  ahead  of  the  Socialists. 
China,  for  instance,  had  ceased  paying 
Germany  interest  on  a  loan  for  the  Han- 
kow-Ichang  railway.  British,  French, 
American  and  Japanese  financiers  have 
corap  to  the  rescue  of  their  German  con- 
freres, refusing  to  lend  China  any  fur- 
ther funds,  unless  she  will  guarantee  to 


fulfil    her    obligations    to    the    German 
banks.  i 

To  Control  the  Air. 

The  Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd  If^s  formed 
a  combine  of  the  leading  aviation  com- 
panies in  Germany,  Austria  and  Den- 
mark, with  the  object  of  developing 
aerial  services  in  Central  Europe.  Al- 
ready many  lines  are  in  existence.  The 
passage  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  occu- 
pies four  houi's  fifty  minutes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  26  hours  taken  by  the 
train.  The  single  fare  is  2500  marks 
(about  ii2). 
Mr.  Shaw  Still  in  Prison. 

All  the  protests  of  British  papers  and 
British  societies  in  the  Far  East  have 
failed  to  win  the  release  of  Mr.  G.  L. 
Shaw,  from  a  Japanese  prison  in  Korea. 
Mr.  .Shaw  is  an  elderly  British  merchant 
of  high  standing  in  Antung,  Manchuria. 
He  was  arrested  nominally  for  entering 
Korea  without  a  passport,  but  really  on 
suspicion  of  having  aided  Korean 
nationalists.  When  the  last  mail  left 
Japan,  he  had  been  three  months  in  pri- 
son without  a  trial. 
The  N.L.C,  Goes  Home. 

During  the  war,  the  National  Liberal 
Club  was  taken  over  by  the  War  Office, 
and  members  migrated  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Palace  Hotel,  which  was  purchased 
on  their  behalf  for  £75,000.  The  old 
premises  in  Whitehall  Place  have  now 
been  turned  over  to  the  club  once  more, 
and  rnembers  hope  to  return  there  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  is  to  be  sold,  and  any  pro- 
fits earned  on  the  transaction  are  to  be 
paid  into  the  club  funds. 
A   Vendetta   Ended. 

A  notable  vendetta  ended  recently  in 
Sardinia.    It  has  lasted  for  65  years,  and 
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{  the  incomes  are  converted  at  par.  The 
verage   income,   according   to   M.   Tar- 
iieu,   is   3900  marks   per  head   in   Ger- 
lany,     and-    3200     francs     in     France, 
translating  these  figures  into  dollars  he 
•ets  9S7  "and  640   dollars    respectively. 
It  gives  Ihe  average  German  taxation 
.er  head  of  the  population  as  474  marks, 
nd  the  French  at  416  francs,  but  he  con- 
certs  them   into    dollars   at   the   present 
xchange,    and    states   that   the    average 
mount  of  taxation  the  Germans  pay  per 
lead    is    only    12    dollars,    whereas    the 
^"rench  pay  33   dollars.     He,  therefore, 
leclares    that    the    average  _taxation    in 
"ranee  is  nearly  three  times'  as  much  as 
n  Germany,  whereas  the  average  Ger- 
nan   income  is   50  per  cent,  more   than, 
he  French.     This  is  an  amazing  juggle 
vith  figures,  as  obviously  the  same  rate 
)f  exchange  should  be  used  throughout. 
.f  it  were,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  re- 
■.pective   incomes   and   taxations   of   the 
wo  countries  bear  nearly  the  same  re- 
ation  to  each  other.     The  Oeuvre  asks 
low    the    French    can    continue    to   talk 
ibout  "  German  bad  faith,"  when  one  of 
heir  own  leading  politicians  and  repre- 
sentatives   at    the    Peace    Conference    is 
juilty  of  what  it  describes  as  "  an  auth- 
entic falsification." 

Anglo-Russian  Agreement 

The  draft  trade  agreement  between 
he  British  Government  and  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  was  published  m 
England  recently.  In  it,  the  Russian 
Government  declares  that  it  recog- 
aises  its  liability  to  pay  compensation  to 
British  subjects  in  respect  of  goods  sup- 
plied or  services  rendered  to  it,  or  to  the 
former  Government  of  Russia,  or  to 
Russian  citizens,  to  whom  payment  has 
lot  been  made  owing  to  the  Russian  re- 
•'olutiqn.  The  British  Government  de- 
lares  that  it  will  not  take  or  encohrage 
'  ny  steps  with  a  view  to  attaching  or 
■iking  possession  of'  any  gold,  securities, 
r  cQjnmodities  (not  being  article.^  iden- 
■fiable  as~the  property  of  the  British 
'r  any  Allied  Government)  which  may 
'>e  exported  by  Russia  in  payment  of 
,  ny  claim  against  any  Russian  citizens, 
'  r  against  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
r'nent.    or    against    the    former    Govern- 


ment of  Russia.  This  is  obviously  in 
order  to  prevent  the  French  seizing  Rus- 
sian gold,  which  may  have  been  sent 
abroad,  on  account  of  debts  owed  it  by 
the  old  Tsarist  Govermnent.  It  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
recognise  these  debts,  contracted  by  a 
regime  which  it  overthrew,  that  prevents 
it  receiving  the  recognition  of  the  French 
Government.  In  the  trade  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Government  undertakes  fur- 
ther to  make  no  claim  to  dispose  in  any 
way  of  the  funds  of  the  late  Russian 
Government,  which  are  at  present  in 
London.  The  British  Government  un- 
dertakes a  corresponding  intention  with 
regard  to  British  Government  funds  in 
Petrograd.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  these  two  amounts  any- 
thingjike  balance   each  other. 

Expensive  Railways. 

Particulars  recently  issued  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  in  Great  Britain  give 
an  idea  of  the. huge  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  total  expenditure  in  1913 
was  £78,057,044.  For  the  first  six 
months  only  of  1919,  the  expenditure 
was  more  than  this,  viz.,  £79,671,851,  and 
in  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1920, 
the  expenditure  had  reached  the  colossal 
figure  of  £109,266,362.  Receipts  have 
increased  correspondingly,  but  to  keep 
them  up,  freights  and  fares  have  had  to 
be  doubled. 

To  KeeVi  Gold  in  Germany. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold 
from  Germany,  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  to 'pass  most  drastic  regula- 
tions. No  money,-  whether  in  the  form 
of  currency,  paper,  cheques,  or  bills  of 
exchange  may  be  sent  or  taken  out  of 
Germany,  except-  through  the  medium 
of  a  bank.  Travellers  may,  however, 
take  with  them  money  to  the  value  of 
1000  marks.  Those  who  arrive  at  the 
German  frontier  in  possession  of  more 
than  this  maximum,  if  they  fail  to  hand 
the  excess  over  to  a  bank  or  forwarding 
at^ency  for  transmission  to  the  country 
they  are  travelling  to,  will  have  it  con- 
fiscated by  the  Germa^i  customs  authori- 
ties.- 
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Catechism  on  Peace  Precautions. 


We  have  received  many  inquiries  regarding  war-time  regulations  that  have  been 
continued  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  under  the  falsely-named  War  Precau- 
tions Repeal  Act,  and  other  recent  legislation.  The  regulations  truly  pertaining  to 
conditions  of  war  have  passed  away,  but  many  of  those  affecting  the  political  and 
property   rights   of   both   aliens_  and   Australians   remain  in   force. 


Q. — Are  aliens,  lately  enemies,  now 
permitted  to  buy  land? 

A. — Till  the  end  of  tHe  present  month 
— December  31,  1920 — the  land  trans- 
fer regulations  under  the  War  Precau- 
tions Act  restricting  the  /ight  of  enemy 
aliens  to  acquire  land  are  continued  in 
force  by  the  Land,  Mining,  Shares  and 
Shipping  Act.  After  that,  purchases 
will  be  permitted,  unless  any  of  the 
States  have  their  own  laws  to  the  con- 
trary. 

-  O. — Is  their  right  to  sell  land  still  re- 
stricted ? 

A. — Apart  from  the  land  transfer  re- 
gulations, which,  as  stated,  will  cease  to 
operate  at  the  end  of  this  month,  there 
are  regulations  made  under  the  Peace 
Treaties  forbidding  Germans  and  others 
to  dispose  of  any  property  liable  to 
charges  for  the  indemnities,  etc.  But 
many  have  been  granted  exemption  from 
those  obligations. 

Q. — How  may  Germans  in  Australia 
get  their  property  released  from  the 
Public  Trustee's  hands? 

A.— Any  aliens,  lately  enemies,  who 
have  lived  in  Australia  more  than  ten 
years,  and  have  no  record  of  alleged  hos- 
tility to  the  British  Government,  may 
have  their  property  restored  to  their  con- 
trol on  application  to  the  Public  Trustee. 
Other  applicants  must  appear  before  a 
special  board,  unless  their  property  is  of 
trifling  value.  The  board  to  consider 
tt';:laims  for  exemption  has  not  yet  be?? 
ti':onstituted.  In  reference  to  the  property 
t^'pf  absentee  Germans,  etc..  the  policy  of 
":he  Government  is  to  exercise  its  rights 
~)i  liquidation  to  meet  indemnity  charges, , 
^  Q. — Does  a  naturalised  German 
^vhose  shares  were  seized  during  the  war 
^tave  any  claiin  on  the  Government? 
y  A. — The  shares  of  naturalised  Ger- 
•nans  that  were  seized  under  the  Enemy 
"^  hareholders  Act  of  1916  were  invested 


by  the  Government  in  War  Loan  bonds." 
A  refund  of  the  capi(^l  may  now  be  ob- 
tained, if  desired,  on  application  to  the 
Commonwealth  authority  in  your  dis- 
trict. 

Q. — Are  dispossessed  shareholders 
compensated  if  their  shares  were  sold  at 
a  loss? 

A. — The  Government  do«s  not  admit 
claims  for  compensation  in  such  cases. 

Q.- — Are  Germans  and  Austrians  for- 
bidden to  enter  Australia? 

A. — Unless  specially  exempted,  "  any 
person  who  in  the  opinion  of  an  (Immi- 
gration) officer  is  of  German,  Austre- 
German,  Bulgarian  or  Hungarian  par- 
entage and  nationality,  or  is  a  Turk  of 
Ottoman  race  "  is  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing Australia  for  five  years — "  and  there- 
after until  the  Governor-General  by  pro- 
clamation otherwise  determines."  This 
means  that  the  aliens  mentioned  would 
be  excluded  until  December  2.  1925 — 
possibly  longer.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether. Australia  will  actually 
continue  the  exclusioa  for  three  years 
longer  than  England. 

Q. — W'ould  naturalised  Germans  be 
admitted  ? 

A. — The  new  Naturalisation  law- 
should  make  it  easier  for  such  persons 
to  enter.  This  law  provides  for  natur- 
alisation to  be  recognised  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  if  it  is  passed  in  all  the 
Dominions  as  in  Britain,  persons  natur- 
alised anywhere  under  the  British  flag 
will  be  able  to  enter  as  British  subjects. 
L'nder  the  old  law  this  was  not  so. 

Q. — Are  naturalised  aliens  granted 
passports  to  leave  Austr3lia? 

A. — Since  the  war,  such  people  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  pass- 
ports, probably  owing  to  their  doubtful 
nationality.  But  there  should  be  no  hin- 
drance  now   to   their   travelling   if   thev 
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apply  for  and  receive  a  certificate  of  Hi  i 
tivih'nationalitv  umkr  the  new  law. 

(\ Why     are    Germans,    Austnans, 

Kiissians   and    others    not   permitted    to 
leave  Australia? 

.\. To  obtain  passports,  ahens  must 

ha\  J  the  sanction  of  their  consuls.  Ger- 
ni.mv.  Austria.  Russia  and  several  other 
ci>unlrics  have  now  no-rccognised  con- 
suls in  Australia.  The  Government  has 
•  i>eon  willinf:  in  s..nie  such  cases  to  give 
pcmiits  to  lLave.»iut  the  shipping  com- 
panies will  not  take  passengers  wlio 
might  he  left  on  their  hands  through  hav- 
ing no  pas-iports  to  land  at  their  .Ics- 

tination.  ^  . 

Q._Are  lelter>  from  Germany  secretly 
Tipened?    Is  the  censor  still  at  work? 

A  _The^  censorship  was  removed 
some  time  ago.  It  is  quite  possible  th.-it 
the  secret  .service  is  at  work  seeking  evi- 
dence, for  instance,  of  unlawful  trad- 
ing, ift  contravention  of  the  embargo  on 
imports  from  Central  F.urope. 

Q.__Are   German   clubs   permitted   to 

re-open? 

.\._The  regulation  prohibiting  meet- 
ings nf  "encmv"  clubs  is  no  longer  in 
force  The  Tanunda  Club  in  Adelaide 
has  been  reopened.  The  Government 
was  inclined  to  order  a  change  of  name, 
bui  Mr.  C.abb.  MI'.,  made  ft  joke  of  the 
succe-^tion  bv  iiointing  out  thai  the  name 
was  not  German,  but  Australian  .ibor- 
iginal  The  G(  nnaii  gymnasium  at  Mel- 
bourne is  being  wound  up. 

Q_Are  aliens  permitted  to  hold  min- 
ing .indttther  shares  in  Austr.alia? 

A.— Not  without  special  permission. 
The  war-time  restriction  has  been  con- 
fmued  by  the  "Repeal"  Act  which 
states  that  "  no  alien  shall,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Treasurer,  ac- 
nuirc  anv  share  in  any  company  incor- 
por.ited  in  the  Commonwealth  i'ur-^ 
thermore:  "  No  company  in  which  more 
than  (ine-thivl  of  ihc  shares  are  held  bv 
aliens  shall,  without  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  Treasurer,  acquire  anv  mine 
,.r  interest  in  a  mine,  or  carry  on  any 
niininK  or  metallurgical  business. 

O— Has  the   franchise  been  restored 
to  naturalised  Germans  and  .\ustrians. 

.\  —The  Commonwealth  franchise 
has  been  restored  b>-  the  repeal  of  the 
Electoral    (War-time-)    Act.     .^^   far  a^ 


must    be 
registering 


we   know,    the   oWly   law    under    v 
naturalised  Australian  citizens  arc 
deprived  of  their  vof?  is  the  1919  Local 
Government  Act  of  New  South  W  ale- 
That  law  is  kept  in  force  at  present  by 
a  Labour  Government,  which,  when  in 
opposition,  expressed  itself  as  shocked  a- 
siictran  outrageous  injustice. 

Q._l)n  Germans  and  others  still  haN  <: 
toTcport  to  the  police? 

A.— Not  rcgtilarly,  but  they  must,  like 
all  other  uniiauiraliscd  aliens,  report  any 
change  x)f  address, 

g.— Must  the  v  register? 
A.— Those  who  were  registered  under 
the  War  Pr^utions  arc  automatically 
on  the  official  books.  -Other  aliens  of 
whatever  nationality,  if  over  sixteen 
vears  of  age.  must  register  themselves  in 
.accordance  with  the  Aliens'  Registration 
.\ct  of  1920.  Foreign  consuls  and  a  few- 
others  are  specially  exempted. 

Q — Xs    an    alien    now     permitteil    to 
change  his  name? 

A. — Yes.  but  notification 
given  to  the  police  or  other 
officer. 

Q. — Are  aliens  still  liable 
taincd  and  deported? 

A.— The  regulations  (or 
tion  and  deportation  of 
aliens  are  no  longer  in  force 
the  new  Immigration  Act.  the  Govern- 
ment has  wide  powers  to  deport  new  ar- 
rivals who. are  considered  undesirable. 

Q. Are  the  war-time  restrictions  on 

the  liquor  tr.adc  to  be  continued.'' 

A. The  Government  still  has  power 

to  close  hotel  bars  in  the  vicinity  of  mill- 
iard camps,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  to  soldiers  .and  sailors,  fhese 
powers  are  retained  by  virtue  of  the 
War  Precautions  "  Repeal  "  -Xct.  Six 
o'clock  closing  has  been  ma<lc  pcnna- 
■tlenl  in  X'ictoria.  Tasmania  and  South 
Austr.alia.  and  a  referendum  is  to  be 
taken  in  New  South  Wales  to  decide 
wliether  early  closing  sh.all  be  continued 

there. 

O.— .\re  amateur  wireless  operators 
now  permitted  to  install  plants? 

A. The  special  war-time   prohibition 

has  been  removed,  but  there  are  certain 

I)ermanent    restrictions.     The  matter  i^ 

iCi^xtinutd  on  t>age  Tfi.'^ 


to 
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H.  G.  WELLS  ON  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  WAR. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
by  Mr.  H.  6.  Wells  appears  in  the  Eng- 
-  ■  lish  Review  of  Rczncivs.  As  is  to  be 
■expected,  he  has  some  striking  comments 
to  make  on  the  situation,  and  sets  out 
a  forceful  argument  to  prove  that  war 
must  become  impossible.  War,  of 
course,  is  no  new  thing  in  experience, 
and  for  scores  of  centuries,  mankind  has 
managed  to  get  along_  in  spite  of  its 
frequent  occurrence. 

Most  .states  and  empires  have  been  inter- 
mittently at  war  throughout  their  periods  of 
stability  and  prosperity.  But  their  warfare 
-was  not  the  warfare  of  the  present  time.  The 
thing  that  has  brouglit  the  rush  of  progres- 
sive development  of  the  past  century  and  a 
half  to  a  Sudden  shock  of  arrest  is  not  the 
old  and  familiar  warfare,  but  warfare 
strangely  changed  and  exaggerated  by  novel 
conditidtfS.  It  is.  this  change  in  conditions, 
therefore,  and  not  war  itself,  which  is  the 
reality  we  have  to  analyse  in  its  bearing  upon 
our  social  and  political  idesis.  In  1914  the 
European  Great  Powers  resorted  to  war.  as 
Ihey  had  resorted  to  war  on  many  previous 
occasions,  to  decide  certain  open  issues.  This 
war  flamed  out  with  an  unexpected  rapidity 
■until  all  the  world  was  involved ;  and  it  de- 
veloped a  horror,  a  monstrosity  of  destruc- 
tivcness,  and,  above  all,  an  inconclusiveness 
quite  unlike  any  preceding  war.- '  That—imlike-.. 
ness  was  the  essence  of  the  matter.  What- 
ever justifications  could  be  found  for  its 
use  in  the  past,  it  became  clear  to  many  minds 
that,  under  the  new  conditions,  war  was  no 
longer  a  possible  metliod  of  international 
<lealing.  The  thing  lay  upon  the  surface. 
The  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  sustaining 
a  Sirpreme  World  Court  to  supersede  the  ar- 
hitrament  of  war  did  not  so  much  arise  at 
any  particular  point,  as  break  out  simul- 
taneously wherever  there  were  intelligent  men. 

He  then  exaiuines  the  changing  con- 
■ditions  which  make  necessary  the  aban- 
donment of  war,  and  asks,  "  Wliat  else 
bas  to  go  if  war  has  to  go  out  of  human 
life?" 

Let_  us  face  the  truth  in  this  matter;  the 
abolition  of  war  is  no  casting  off  ancient,  har- 
taric,  and  now  obsolete  traditions,  no  easy 
and  natural  progressive  step;  the  abolition  of 
war,  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  will  he  a  re- 
versal, not  only  of  the  general  method  oi 
human  life  hitherto,  but  of  the  general  method 
of  nature,  the  method,  that  is,  of  conflict  and 
survival.  It  will  be  a  new  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  life,  and  not  simply  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  man.  These  brief  essays  will  at- 
tempt to  present  something  like"  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  task  before  mankind  if  war 
is  indeed  to  be  superseded,  and  to  show  that 


the  project  of  abolishing  war  by  the  occa- 
sional meeting  of  some  Council  of  a  League 
of  Nations  or  the  like,  is,  in  itself,  about  as 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  proposal  to  abolish 
thirst,  Iiunger.  and  death  by  a  short  legisla- 
tive act. 

After  briefly  sketcliing  *the  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  human  life  that  have 
altered  war  from  a  uorn-ial  aspect  of  the 
conflict  for  existence  of  human  societies 
into  a  terror  and  a  threat  for  the  entire 
species,  he  says  : — 

The  point  that  concerns  us  here  "is  this, 
that  before  this  age  of  discovery,  communi- 
ties had  fouglit  and  struggled  with  each  other 
much  as  naughty  children  might  do  in  a 
crowded  nursery,  2vilhin  the  measure  of  their 
strength.  They  had  hurt  and  impoverished 
each  other,  but  they  had  rarely  destroyed  each 
other  completely.  Their  squabbles  mav  have 
been  distressing,  but  th^  were  tolerable.  It 
is  even  possible  to  regard  these  former  wars 
as  healthy,  hardening,  and  invigorating  con- 
flicts. But  into  this  nursery  has  come 
Science,  and  has  put  into  the  fists  of  these 
children  razor  blades  with  poison,  in  them, 
bombs  of  frightful  explosive,  corrosive  fluids 
and  the  like.  The  comparatively  harmless 
conflicts  of  these  infants  are  suddenly  fraught 
with  quite  terrific  possibilities,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  sooner  or  later  before  the  nur- 
sery becomes  a  heap  of  corpses,  or  is  blowlJ 
to  smithereens.  A  real  nursery  invaded  by 
a  reckless  person  distributing  such  gifts,  would- 
be  promptly  saved  by  the  i;itervention  of  the 
nurse,  but  humanity  has  no  nurse  but  its  own 
poor  vifisdom.  And  whether  that  poor  wis- 
dom^ can  rise  to  the  pitch  of  effectual  inter- 
vention is  tlie  most  fundamental  problem  in 
mundane  affairs  at  the  present  time. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
fright  fulness  and  destructiveness  of 
belHgerence  from  1914  to  1918,  when 
shortage  of  material  and  energy  checked 
the  process,  but  since  the  Armistice, 
there  has  been  an  industrious  develop- 
ment of  military  science.  "^ 

The  next  well-organised  War.  we  are  as- 
sured, will  be  far  more  swift  and  extensive 
in  its  destruction — more  particularly  of  the 
civilian  population.  Armies  will  advance  no 
longer  along  roads,  but  extended  in  line,  with 
heavy  tank  transport,  which  will  plough  up 
"the  entire  surface  of  the  land  they  traverse; 
aerial  bombing,  with  bombs  each  capable  of 
destroying  a  small  town,  will  be  practicable 
a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  military  front, 
and  the  seas  will  be  swept  clear  of  shipping 
liy  mines  and  submarine  activities.  There 
will  be  no  distinction  between  combatants 
and  non-combatants,  because  every  able-bodied 
citizen,  male  or  female,  is  a  potential  producer 
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of  fmxl  aiiil  munitions ;  and  probably  the 
-aftst,  and  certainly  the  t>csK»upplicd  shelters 
in  the  universal  cataclysm.  wHI  be  the  cart- 
fully  buried.  sand-bkgRed.  and  camoufJanod 
Kcnt-r.-d-headquartcrs  of  the  contendinn 
armiis.  Tliere  military  Ki'utlemcn  of  limitcl 
outlook  and  high  professional  iraininR  will, 
in  comparative  security,  achieve  dcstructiim 
beyond  their  underst3n<lint:-  The  hard  loRic 
of  war  which  rIvm  victory  always  to  the  most 
cnergi-tic  and  destructrre^Rimbalant.  will  turn 
warfare  more  and  more  from  mere  opera- 
tions for  loot  or  conquest  or  predominance 
into  operations  for  the  conclusive  destruction 
of  the  antaRonisis.  A  relentless  thrust  to- 
wards strenuousnes<  I-  a  characteristic  of  bel- 
ligerent conditions.  War  it  war,  and  vehe- 
mence is- in  its  nature.  Voii  must  hit  always 
as  hrird  as  you  can.  Offensive  and  countcr- 
olTcnsive  methods  continue  to  prevail  over 
merely  defensive  onc^.  The  victor  iii  the  next 
great  war  will  be  bomlnd  from  the  air,  starved 
and  depleted  almost  a>  mucli  a.s  the  loser.  His 
victory  will  be  no  easy  one;  it  will  he  a 
triumph  of  the  exhausted  and  dying  over  the 
dead. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  highly  or- 
paniscfl  warfare  ciiinot  recur  again  for 
a  con.'^ideralilc  -^iim'.  and  ihaf  we  will 
liave  only  .spa.imodic  wars,  with  impov- 
erished and  .scanty  supplies:  but  Mr. 
Wells  declares  that  this  view  implies  no 
happier  outlook   for  niankind. 

It  amounts  to  this,  that,  so  long  as  men 
r^iain  <Iisordercd  and  impoverished,  they  will 
not  rise  again  to  the  full  height  of  scicniitic 
*ar.  Hut  manifestly  this  will  only  he  for 
as  long  as  they  rcm.iiii  disordered  and  impov- 
erished. When  they  n civer  they  will  recover  to 
repeat  again  their  l  inmr  ilisaster.  with  what- 
ever modern  improvt mints  and  inlensiftcaii  >iis 
the  ingenuity  of  the  nitervcning  time  may 
have  devised.  This  new  phase  of  disorder, 
conflict,  and  social  iniravelling,  upon  wliicb 
we  have  entered,  tlii>  phase  of  decline  due 
to  the  enhanced  and  increasing  powers  for 
waste  and  destruilion  in  mankind,  is  bound, 
therefore,  to  f"^  •  "  -  ■  '  "■.;  as  the  divisi'iiis 
based   upon   ai  conflict    remain  ; 

and   it    for  a   i  ■  !•  ncc  seems  to   l>e 

arrested,  it  will  only  be  to  accumulate  under 
the  infltK^cc  of  those  ideas  a  fresh  war 
storm  sufficiently  de'-trnctive  and  disorganising 
to  restore  the  drcacb  nl  process.  . 

"  Unless,"  he  says,  "  mankind  can  con- 


trol or  eliminate  its  pugnachy,  no  other 
prospect  seems  open  to  us  but  decad- 
ence, at  least  to  such  a  level  of  bar- 
barism as  to  lose  and  forg»t  again  all 
the  .-cientific  and  industrial  achievements 
of  our  p^c.^cnt  age.  A  decadent  race 
may  dwindle  and  fade  out  altogether  be- 
fore sonic  emboldened  animal  antagonist 
or  through  some  world-wide  disease 
brought  to  it  perhaps  by  rats  and  dogs 
and  insects  and  what  not,  who  may  Ik- 
destined  to  be  heirs  to  the  rusting  and 
mouldering  ruins  i)f  the  cities  and  ports 
and  bridges  of  t  .-day."  The  only  al- 
ternative to  siich  retrogression  is  con- 
scious, systematic  reconstruction  of 
human  society  to  avert  it. 

"fhe  world  has  l)cen  brought  into  one  com- 
munity, and  the  human  mind  and  will  may 
be  able  to  recognise  and  adapt  itself  to  this 
fact — in  time.  Men,  as  a  race,  may  succeed  in 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  method  of  war- 
fare, and  the  methods  of  conflict,  and  in  cm- 
barking  upon  an  immense  world-wide  effort 
of  co-operation  and  mutual  toleration  and 
salvage.  They  may  have  the  vigour  to  aban- 
don their  age-long  attempt  to  live  in  separate 
sovereign  states,  and  to  grapple  with  and 
■  master  the  now  quite  destructive  force  that 
tr.nditional  hostility  has  become,  and  bring 
their  affairs  together  under  one  law  and  one 
peace.  These  new  vast  powers  over  nature 
which  have  been  given  to  them,  and  which 
will  certainly  be  their  destruction  if  their 
purposes  remain  divergent  .iiid  conflicting, 
wiH  then  be  the  means  by  whicli  they  may 
sit  up  a  new  or»ler  of  ;»  yet  scirccly  imagin- 
able interest  and  happiness  and  achievement. 

"  But,"  he  asks,  "  is  our  race  capable 
of  such  an  effort,  such  a  complete  re- 
versal of  its  instinctive  and  traditional 
impulses?"  Unless  some  great  eflort  is 
tnadc  on  otir  part  that  ctirrent,  which 
swirled  our  kind  into  a  sutishine  of  hope 
and  0|)portiittity  fn*  a  while,  will  carry 
our  race  oti  surely  and  inexombly  to 
fresh  wars,  shortages,  htingcr.  miseries 
and  social  debacles,  at  last  cither  to  com- 
plete extinction,  or  to  a  degradation  be- 
yond our  present  understanding. 


PUBLISHERS'  PROFITS    TO-DAV  AND  IN   1913. 


.^u1hors  have  been  complaining  bit 
fcrly  that  they  cannot  get  their  novels 
j>itMished,  and  the  publishers  have  been 
complaining  still  more  bitterly  about  the 
great  risks  they  run  in  their  business. 
Rlr.  John  Murray  contributes  an  article 


to  CornhiU  Magazine,  which  gives  some 
niosi  intcn-vfiiig  information  as  to  the 
..oiiditMns  \\lr..li  now  obtain  in  the  pub- 
lishing btisincss.  He  admits  that  the  ex- 
orbitant rise  in  th«  cost  of  production 
has  com|jelled  every  publisher  to  decline 
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books  which  in  happier  days  he  would 
have  accepted.  He  must  budget  for  a 
larger  increase  in  sale  in  order  to  secure 
even  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Before 
the  war,  an  edition  of  lOCK)  copies  would 
have  paid  both  author  and  publishers ; 
nowadays,  the  sale  of  2000  does  not  even 
cover  the  cost. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  conventional 
price  of  novels  was  fixed  at  31s.  6d.  A 
small  number  was  printed  in  three 
volumes;  the  sales  were  almost  exclu- 
sively to  lending  libraries,  and  the  pro- 
fit was  soon  and  comparatively  easily 
secured.  Although  Mr.  Murray  con- 
siders that  this  system  was  a  bad  one, 
,it  had  much  \o  recommend  it  from  the 
authors'  point  of  view. 

The  conventional  price  then  swung  to  the 
#hcr  extreme,  and  was  fixed  at  6s.  non-net, 
and  all  novels  were  placed  in  this  Procrustean 
bed.  Whether  they  consisted  of  60,000  or  160,000 
or  200,000  words,  "they  were  all  treated  alike.  If 
the  public  in  some  cases  ^ot  too  little  for  their 
money,  in  a  large  number  of  cases — and  prob- 
ably in  most — they  got  too  much.  The  pub- 
lisher and  the  purchaser  respectively  "  gained 
on  the  swings  what  they  had  lost  on  the 
roundabouts." 

Mr.  Murray  mentions  that  whilst  writh 
a  new  and  unknown  author,  the  edition 
was  limited  to  a  nuinber  that  would  cover 
expenses,  and  yield  a  small  margin  of 
profit,  the  temptation  to  gamble  in  a  big 
edition  with  the  works  of  popular 
authors  was  great,  and  -this  gamble  was 
increased  when  payments  in  advance, 
and  in  anticipation  of  royalties,  were  de- 
manded. 

These  "  advances  "  rose  gradually,  from 
hundreds  to  thousands  of  pounds ;  nominally 
the  author  was  supposed  to  repay  the  bal- 
ance, if  royalties  earned  did  not  equal  the 
advance,  and  the  book  died;  but,  as  a  matter' 
of  fact,  such  repayments  have  never  been 
sought  or  made.  In  how  many  cases  the  ad- 
vances have  exceeded  earnings,  the  public  has 
little  idea.  I  need  only  say  that  the  number 
is  very  large,  indeed. 

"  The  system  is  a  lottery,"  he  .says. 
The  gainers  have  been  the.  popular 
authors,  whose  names  are  already  made ; 
the  losers  have  been  the  writers  of  first 
novels,  and  for  the  following  two  rea- 
sons : — 

Most  publishers  of  novels  have  agreements 
for  several  works  of  leading  writers  of  fic- 
tion ;  these  involve  an  outlay  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  and   no   inconsiderable   risk. 


If  they  bring  success,  a  considerable  profit  is 
secured — if  failure,  sometimes  a  heavy  loss. 
With  such  commitments  on  his  hands,  the  pub- 
lisher is  naturally  reluctant  to  take  on  many 
first  novels,  unless  they  are  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  The  outlay  is  less,  and  the  loss 
ij  less,  but  the  chances  of  success  are  also  very 
much  less.  The  "  first  novelist "  moreover  is 
under  this  second  disadvantage,  that  he  (or 
she),  having  heard  of  prices  paid  to  the  fav- 
oured few,  fixes  his  expectations  too  high,  and 
thinks  that  he.  too,  should  be  paid  a  substan- 
tial sum  in  advance.  The  system  may  be  lik- 
ened to  a  golf  handicap;  the  beginner  with  a 
handicap  of  eighteen  may  win  the  medal — 
but  wise  backers  will  put  their  money  on  the 
plus  five  man. 

He  considers  that  the  most  equitable 
system  for  the  publication  of  first  novels 
is  what  is  known  as  the  profit  sharing  ar- 
rangement, with  a  proviso  that  if  the 
book  draws  a  prize,  and  the  sale  exceeds 
a  certain  number,  the  author's  share 
shall  automatically  increase. 

There  is  one  thing  which  a  young  author 
should  never  be  persuaded  to  do  unless  money 
is  of  no  consequence,  and  that  is  to  pay  for 
the  publication  of  a  first  novel,  if  he  or  she 
has  failed  to  find  a  publisher  who  will  take 
the  risk.  There  may  be  "  a  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low," in  realising  that  the  book  is  financially 
worthless — but  tliis  is  probably  the  case — 
and  the  pill  of  losing  one's  money  is  to  most 
people  even  bitterer,  and  this  is  tlie  alterna- 
tive. The  foregoing  conditions  apply  to  novels 
at  all  times.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show 
how  these  conditions  have  been  affected  by 
the  war. 

Mr.  Murray  gives  some  interesting 
particulars,to  show  how  conditions  have 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  war.  and  to 
explain  why  publishers  are  loth  to  ac- 
cept first  novels. 

In  1914  the  cost  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing 1000  copies  of  a  novel— say  350  pp.  in 
length — was  about  £66,  and  to  this  had  to  be 
added  the  cost  of  corrections  in  proofs — and 
of  advertising.  This  last  item  could  not  be 
less  than  £25  or  £30.  The  price  of  the  novel 
was  6s.  non-net,  in  other  words  the  public 
could  buy  it  at  4s.  6d.,  and  if  the  whole  edi- 
tion were  sold — allowing  for  press  copies, 
discounts  to  booksellers,  etc.,  the  gross  re- 
turn was  about  £153,  yielding  a  total  profit 
of,  say.  £62.  If  this  were  equally  divided  the 
author  and  publisher  each  received  £31,  and 
out  of  the  publisher's  share  had  to  be  paid  his 
"  establishment  expenses,"  which  never  enter 
into  an  author's  account,  but  averaged  about 
£30.  So  the  author  received  £31  of  clear  pro- 
fit, and  the  publisher  £1. 

Existing  conditions  compare  very  un- 
favourably with  those  which  obtained 
before  the  war. 
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The  cost  of  production  has  risen  from  M) 
to  £218;  the  price  to  the  puhlic  has  risen  friiri 
6s.  nominal,  and  4s.  6<J.  actual,  to  7s.  net.  I  f 
the  whole  1000  are  sold  as  before,  the  result 
is  a  gross  return  of  £214.  in  place  of  il5.i;  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  loss  of  £46.  willmut 
makine  any  allowance  for  advertising;  or  for 
publisher's  "establishment  expenses,'  which 
are  at  least  double  wliat  they  were  in  1914. 

These  figures  arc  for  the  first  novel, 
where  a  niinimtim  of  risk  is  taken. 
When  the  work  to  be  published  was  by 
an  author  of  established  reputation, 
inuch  larger  editions  were  printed.  For, 
say.  10.000  copies,  the  cost  was  about 
£280.  from  £75  to  £100  would  be  spent 
on  advertising,  part  of  the  edition  would 
be  done  up  in  chea])  binding  for  colonial 
sale,  and  the  gross  return  would  be  some 
£1450.  The  publisber  would  liave  to  pay 
no  less  than  £500  in  advance  on  a  royalty 
of  25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.,  so  that 
about  7000  copies  would  have  to  be  sold 
before  he  even  covered  his  outlay. 

Such  an  edition  now  costs  not  £280,  hut 
over  £1000;  the  auilior  gets  his  royalty  not 
on  6s.  as  l>efore,  hut  on  7s.,  and  the  rtoss  re- 
turn is  about  £2020.  In  other  words,  when 
the  whole  edition  is  sold,  the  author  gets 
approximntely  one-sixtli  more  than  he  did,  and 
the  publisher  about  one-third  less;  and  from 
his   share   establishnunt   expenses,   more  than 


double  what  they  were  in  pre-war  times,  have 
to  be  deducted. 

The  problem  which  faces  the  publisher 
to-day  is,  "  Can  the  price  of  a  book  be 
raised  to  such  an  extent  th:it  the  sale 
of  1000  copies  will  allow  even  a  stnall 
profit,  or  can  a  sale  of  2500  or  3000  at 
approximately  the  old  price  be  disposed 
of?"  Bui,  whiki  present  conditions, 
which  he  .ittributcs  largely  to  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  trades  unions,  press 
hardly ^n  novels  as  a  whole,  they  press 
more  hardly  on  classes  of  books  which 
are  of  a  more  permanent  or  solid  value. 

The  classes  whicli  have  suffered,  and  are 
suffering  most,  are  histories,  manuals,  hooks 
of  research  and  such  like,  for  which  a  large  >, 
or  rapid  sale  cannot  be  anticipated.  In  this 
matter,  the  public  is  as  piuch  a  loser  as  tlie 
author  or  the  publisher. 

I  by  no  means  despair  of  the  future;  con* 
ditions  will  adjust  themselves  in  course  of 
time,  but  meanwhile  it  would  help  a  solution 
if  all  authors  were  content  with  such  re- 
muneration as  their  books  may  earn,  and 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  .iliandon  the  ex- 
pectation of  "  Rambling  in  futures."  I  have 
often  found  it  difficult  to  persu:idc  an  author 
that  if  the  publication  of  a  book  results  in  a 
loss  he  ought  not  to  claim  a  profit  for  him- 
self. Obviously  no  business  can  be  carried 
on  on  such  lines. 


GREAT    BRITAIN.    FRANCE    AND    THE 

ARABS. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  Arabs 
consider  Great  I'.rilain  has  broken  her 
promises  to  them,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  peoi)lc  who  believe  that  Ameer  Fcisal 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  some  w.iy, 
and  took  vague  assurances  for  definite 
undertakings.  This  view  will  be  some- 
what upset  by  an  article  which  appears 
in  T/k*  Balkan  Rn-iew  by  Mr.  \V. 
T'riiiDw'-ki,  entitled  "The  Arab  Cause." 
lie  •,'.n.s  into  particulars  of  the  promises 
made.  The  first  is  registered  in  a  series 
of  letters  which  passed  between  Shercef 
Hussein,  of  Mecca,  and  Sir  Henry 
McMnbon.  British  High  Commissioner 
in  Kgypt  from  \^li  to  1916.  The 
Shcreef  wrote  in  July,  1915,  concemiiig 
the  independence  of  the  Arabs  within 
ccified  frontiers,  and  Sir  Henry 
1.  in  his  reply,  staled  that  dis- 
cussion of  future  frontiers  was  prema- 


ture, i  he  >hercef,  however,  refused  to 
be  put  off,  and  Sir  Henry  McMahon 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  October  4th,  1915, 
of  which  tlie  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  districts  of  Mersina  and  Alcxandretta 
and  those  parts  of  Syria  situitcd  to  the  west 
(se.Twards)  of  the  districts  of  Damascus, 
Horns.  Hama.  and  Aleppo,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  purely  Arab,  and  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  limit  of  the  frontiers  under 
review.  With  the  ahore  modifications,  and 
without  prejudice  to  our  actual  treaties  with 
Arab  chiefs  (meaning  the  Emir  of  Ncjd), 
we  accept  these  limits  and  frontiers;  and  in 
that  which  is  concerned  within  these  limits, 
the  districts  wherein  Great  Britain  is  free 
to  act  without  harm'  to  the  interests  of  her 
Ally.  I'rance.  I  am  authorised  by  the  Brit- 
ish Govertiment  to  give  you  the  following  as- 
surances in  reply  to  your  last  letter: 

"  Under  reserve  of  the  above  modifica- 
tions. Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  recog- 
nise and  support  the  independence  of  the 
Arabs   within    the   territories   comprised    in 
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the    limits    and    frontiers    proposed    by    the 
Shcreef  of  Mecca." 

In  view  of  this  assurance,  the  Shereef 
agreed  to  allow  the  question  of  the  coast 
towns  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  siand 
over  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  im- 
pression amongst  the  Arabs  that  Great 
Britain  intended  to  reward  their  services 
by  the  grant  of  full  independence  was 
fostered  by  a  proclamation,-  issued  by 
the  late  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  on  March 
19th.  1917.  In  it,  he  invited  the  Arab 
people  to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  gov- 
ernment, and  threw  in  the  usual  trim-^ 
mings  about  the  British  coming,  not  as 
conquerors  and  enemies,  but  as  libera- 
tors. There  was  no  mention,  however, 
in  this  proclamation  of  the  secret  Sykes- 
Picot  agreement,  which  had  been  rati- 
fied by  M.  Cambon  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  May,  1916.  This  secret  agree- 
ment divided  Asia  Minor  into  French, 
British  and  international  zones  in  the 
most  definite  manner.  Although  it  ac- 
corded Allied  recognition  and  protec- 
tion to  "  an  independent  Arab  State  or 
Confederation  of  Arab  States  in  the 
zones  of  France  and  Britain,"  it  paid 
much  more  attention  to  the  rights  of  the 
protecting  countries  than  to  those  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Arab  leaders  knew  nothing 
about  this  agreement,  and,  in  fact,  the 
censor  saw  to-  it  that  no  reference  was 
made  to  it  in  Allied  papers,  although  it 
was  given  in  full  in  neutral  and  enemy 
^journals,  and  was  imdoubtedly  one  of 
the  crief  reasons  for  the  continued  Turk- 
ish resistance.  The  Turks  were  fully 
aware  that  if  the  Allies  won,  their  Em- 
pire was  to  be  dismembered;  therefore, 
they  fought  on. 

Lord  Allenby  issued  a  proclamation 
when  he  entered  Jerusalem  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  in  which  he  stated  that  France 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  establishment  of  indigen- 
ous governmei'its  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. This  further  confirmed  the 
Arabs  in  their  impression  that  they  were 
to  be  granted  full  independence.  Says 
Mr?  Urinowski : — 

I  still  remember  when  I  was  in  Damascus 
being  told  by  a  brother  officer  of  how  Col- 
onel Minetz-Hargy,  the  C.P.O;;  was  sent  by 


the  General  Staff  to  Ameer  Feisal,  to  com- 
municate (in  the  presence  of  Monsieur 
Lafourcad,  the  Diplomatic  Agent  of  the 
French  Government)  "  on  behalf  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  the  following  two  points, 
among  others  : — - 

1.  The  British  Government  will  not  accept 
any  mandate  for  Syria. 

2.  The  British  Government  will  not  agree 
to  impose  any  mandate  upon  Syria  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Lord  Allenby  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect  and  affection  by  the  Arabs,  and 
his  personal  prestige  was  such  that  the 
Ameer  Feisal  and  his  followers,  who 
had  occupied  and  expected  to  remain  in 
the  coast  sector  of  Syria,  were  persuaded 
to  withdraw  peacefully  when  it  was 
handed  over  to  French  administration. 
But  when,  at  the  end  of  1919,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  withdrawn  from  Syria 
into  Palestine,  while  the  French  troops 
in  Syria  were  powerfully  reinforced,  it 
dawned  upon  the  Syrian  peoples  that 
the  Allies  did  not  mean  to  abide  by  their 
promise.  They  could  not  see  why,  as 
all  the  troops  were  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Lord  Allenby,  the  French 
should  not  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
British. 

The  French  interpretation  of  the 
Sykes-Picot  agreement — a  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable one,  by  the  way — led,  as  we 
know,  to  serious  trouble  in  Syria,  which 
spread  to  Mesopotamia,  and  even  to 
Palestine.  Mr.  Urinowski  proposes  the- 
following  solution  of  the  diflicult  ques- 
tion. 

The  dangers  of  the  present  situation  call 
for  plain  speaking.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
a  perfect  and  harmonious  understanding  with 
France  is  necessary  if  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  to  be  assured;  but  we  desire  an  entente  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  an  entente  of  hearts 
and  souls,  and  not  one  to  which  we  render 
mere  lip  service.  If  Syria  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  an  understanding,  we  must  not  re- 
move Svria,  or  subject  it,  but  rather  settle 
the  problem  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Syria  alone.  The  Sykes-Picot  agreement  has 
already  been  broken  in  part,  for  Palestine  has 
not  been  internationalised,  nor  has  Mosul  be- 
come a  sphere  of  French  influence.  It  re- 
mains to  jettison  the  rest  of  it,  not  in  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  or  of  France,  but 
out  of  consideration  for  the  Arabs,  whose  in- 
terests we  have  so  often  and  so  piously  con- 
sidered our  especial  charge. 
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,  The  altcmpt  to  r.-risc  a  great  sum  iDr 
the  restoration  of  Westminster  Alibcy 
has  called  general  attention  to  that  fjrcat 
Valhalla  of  the  AnKJo-Saxon-race.  It  has 
also  given  rise  to  suggestions  that  the 
bones  of  some  of  the  nonentities  who 
were  ijuried  within  its  walls  should  be 
moved  to  make  room  for  the  truly  j,'reat 
and  famous.  It  appears  that  there  is 
sp^ce  for  only  six  more  famous  pcni)le, 
and  even  they  must  he  cremated  before 
they  can  he  interred !  We  have  come 
to  imagine  that  no  unworthy  person  was 
ever  buried  in  the  Abbey,  but  Mr.  Haden 
Oiurch.  in  an  .iriiclc  in  The  Strand 
MagactHc,  shatters  that  illusion.  He 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  astonish- 
ing collection  of  nonentities  whose  Ijones 
lie  in  what  Sir  Walter  Bcsant  called 
"  the  holy  field  of  the  British  Empire." 
.Amongst  others,  there  is  a  plumber,  a 
butler,  a  prize-fighter,  and  a  would-be 
murderer.  The  opinion  which  people 
had  of  burial  in  the  A^bbey  a  coujjIc  of 
centuries  ago  is  shown  by  the  remark  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kr|^l]cr,  the  famous  painter, 
as  he  lay  dying.  "  I  will  not  be  buried 
in  Westminster."  he  said  to  his  friend. 
Pope;  "  they  do  bury  fools  there." 


In  tliLs  supposnl  shrine  of  ||k  immortals 
meet  the  Kood  and  the  had.  (Iie^cat  afd  the 
P"ty._  the   noble  and   the   ijiiioMe,   the  7bii^u.s 


,  and  thc^mfamous.  much  as  they  do  in  any  or- 
dinary Kravcyard.  A  motley.  RatherinR  it 
would  make  if  tho  wliosts  of  those  commem- 
orated in  the  AMpiy  shn\ild  asscmtije  some 
niifhl  to  take  stock  of  one  another!  Unless 
sojourn  in  the  otlier  world  IwKeU.  much 
greater  charity  than  is  usually  found  in  ihiv 
there  would  be  m\ich  jnininR  and  tiltiiiK  of 
distinRuished  phantom  noses  and  disgusted 
exclamations  of  "How  the -deuce  came  you 
here?"  Wilberforce  miRht  find  himielf 
hustled  .aside  by  a  pugilist ;  Pitt  mijilii  be 
moved  to  denounce  a  swindlinR  Secretary  of 
Statf ;  Wolfe  mi«lit  l>e  confronted  by  a  spy; 
Tennysdii  might  lind  himself  in  the  company 
of  a  writer  of  scurrilous  verses. 

Of  the  nonentities.  Mr.  Church  con- 
siders tlfc  pugilist,  John  Broughton, 
quite  the  most  notable  and  infinitely 
Inore  worthy  of  an  Abbey  burial  than 
the  others,  hut  many  have  been  scan- 
dalised by  his  presence  there,  to  which 
their  attention  is  called  in  the  official 
guide-book. 


'•'  lai   man  m    lis   fashion. 

Hi  ihc  lop  oi  lli^  profes- 

sioi^.ii  ,..,  s,  Ml. 11  M-ars  vancjuidied  all  who 
RotiRm  to  displace  him.  He  ati  lined  a  good 
old  aRf.  and  had  long  been  euiployeil  as  a 
verger  m   the  Abbey,   when   he  died   in   1789. 

He  wanted  to  have  the  words.  "  Cliampion 
Prizc-Wglitcr  of  England,"  wliich  constituted 
his  claim  to  fame,  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone, 
but  the  Dtan  of  the  Abt)ey  would  not  allow 
this.  Accordingly(  on  the  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  Wc^t  Goistcrs,  Broughton  is  descrilwd 
merely  as  a  '  Yer>man  of  the  tniard."  When 
the  time  comes,  as  it  must,  when  they  will 
have  to  begin  removing  bones  from  the  Ab- 
l>ey.  to  make  room  for  those  actually  en- 
titled to  burial  there,  honest  John  Hrough- 
ton's  should  ccruinly  not  be  the  first  to  go. 

The  plumber  who  is  buried  in  the  Ab- 
bey is  there  for  no  more  valid  reason 
than  that  he  saw  to  the  drains  and  water- 
pipes  for  Westminster  School.  The  butler, 
ThoiTias  Warren,  who  was  interred  in 
one  of  the  cloisters  in  1699,  was  also 
employed  in  Westminster  School.  Queen 
Anne  s  laundress,  and  the  keeper  cmF  her 
fowls,  who  was  given  the  title  of  "  First 
Groom  of  ller  Majesty's  Poultry  Yard." 
arc  both  biiried  in  the  .\bbey.  The 
latter  has  with  him  several  manbers  of 
his  family,  including  a  si.\-year  ofd  son. 
It  appears  that  many  children  were 
buried  in  the  .Abbey,  biu  as  far  as  can 
be  learned,  n.'i  "■,,.  of  lht>m  was  even 
precocious. 

The  first  child  to  b,  buried  thcr^  the  /ivc- 
year-old  daughter  of  Hcnrv  HI.,  was  dumb." 
Remg  the  child  of  a  king,  however,  and  a 
great  kiug  as  things  were  regarded  in  those 
limes,  no  criticism  could  be  made  of  her' 
niternient  there  with  her  forebears.  likewise 
may  be  justified  the  Jmrial  in  the  Abbey  of 
th^litlle  son  of  Ifonrictta  Maria,  the  exiled 
uuecn  of  Qiarlcs  I.  But,  as  regards  most  of 
Ilie  children  in  the  .\bbcy,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  one  knows  why  they  should  liq  there. 

-Apparently,  at  one  time,  anyone  with 
a  "  pull."  could  obtain  an  Abbey  burial. 
Xothing  is  known  of  many  of  those  who 
lie  (here.  Amotigst  others,  is  a  Thomas 
Smith,  with  the  following  inscription  on 
his  tablet : — 

"  Through  the  spotte<l  veil  of  smallpox  he 
rendered  a  pure  and  unspotted  soul  t«  God." 

No  more  is  known  of  another  Stnith, 
wjth  the  Cnristian  name  of  John,  who 
was  buried  in  the  sacred  fane  in   1718. 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a  Scotch- 
man buried  there  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  was  his  friend. 

On  the  same  day  a  lot  of  people  got  together 
and  buried  a  dog  in  Tothill  Fields,  as  a  pro- 
test against  an  Abbey  funeral.  But  the  Duke's 
friend  still  retains  his  resting-place  there. 

The  Poets'  Corner  is  probably  the 
most  revered  portion  of  the  Abbey,  and 
here  visitors  linger  longest. 

But  no  other  part  of  the  Abbey  affords 
a  more  striking  illustration  of  its  incon- 
gruities— of  the  lack  of  any  principle  of  selec- 
tion by  which  the  most  deserving  of  remem- 
brance might  be  admitted,  and  those  who  had 
no  claim  to  enduring  fame  kept  out.  Addison 
long  ago  complained  that  here  were  "  poets 
who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments 
which  had  no  poets."  Those  whose  works 
are  generally  forgotten  are  better  represented 
in  Poets'  Corner  than  those  whose  writings 
are  still  cherished.  No  memorials  exist  there 
of  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Moore,  Walter 
Savage  L'andor,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Marlowe, 
Lovelace,  Herrick,  Allan  Ramsay,  Chatterton, 
Massinger,  arid  others,  deservedly  far  better 
known  than  many  of  those  on  whom  monu- 
ments and  fulsome  epitaphs  have  been  be- 
stowed. 

There  is  a_  memorial  to  Thomas  Shad- 
well,  poet  laureate  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  who,  according  to  Hallam, 
"  endeavoured  to  make  the  stage  as 
grossly  immoral  as  his  talents  admitted." 
Next  to  Shakespeare  is  a  memorial  to 
Nicholas  Rowe,  poet  laureate  of  George 
the  First,  who  is  described  as  being 
"  skilled  to  draw  the  tender  tear."  On 
his  elaborate  monument,  his  widow  is 
depicted  wiping  the  "  tender  tear  "  from 
one  eye,  and  gazing  at  his  bust  out  of 
the  other. 

For  all  that,  she  married  again  soon  after 
he  was  buried.  Michael  Drayton,  whose  bust 
occupies  a  niche  in  this  sacred  spot,  is  now 
numbered  among  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
poets,  despite  the  prediction  made  in  his  epi- 
taph that  "  his  name  that  cannot  fade  shall 
be  an  everlasting  monument." 

Under  the  medallion  of  John  Gay  appear 
his  own   cynical  lines  : — 

"Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it; 

I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it." 
And  they  seem  not  altogether  inappropriate, 
in  view  of  his  own  presence  in  such  a  place, 
and  the  strangely-mixed  company  gathered 
about  him  as  fitting  representatives  of  Eng- 
land's greatness. 

Other  tenants  of  the  Poets'  Corner 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  no- 
body  knows   anything  about   them,   but 


they  prevent  the  greatest  poets  of  to-day 
Ending  a  resting  place  in  this  revered 
spot. 

It  is  a  strange  assemblage  of  the  dead  that 
mingles  in  this  part  of  the  Abbey.  In  it  are 
found  divines,  philosophers,  essayists,  drama- 
tists, ary.ors,  antiquarians,  critics,  architects, 
philantl;ropists,  etc.,  most  of  them  long  for- 
gotten. And  among  those  who  have  left  an 
enduring  mark  on  English  literature,  incon- 
gruity still  characterises  their  commemoration. 
Thackeray,  who  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green, 
has  a  bust  there,  while  his  great  rival,  Dickens, 
is  buried  close  by,  with  no  monument  save  his 
gravestone.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  buried 
here,  but  his  monument  is  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Others  occupy  conspicuous  places  who  have 
no  earthly  claim  to  them.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  inappropriate  than  a  tablet 
above  Chaucer's  tomb  to  John  Roberts,  "  the 
A-ery  faithful  secretary  of  the  Honourable 
William  Pelham,"  a  Minister  who  held  of- 
fice under  George  IL?  And  when  such  men 
as  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley  still  remain  un- 
recognised in  the.  Abbey,  why  should  room 
any  longer  be  given  to  Thomas  Chaffinch  and 
John  Osbaldiston,  "  Pages  of  the  'Bedcham- 
ber "  to  Charles  II. 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  unfair,"  says 
Mr.  Chi^rch,  "  to  describe  the  Abbey  as 
containing  a  Rogues'  Gallery,  but  there 
are  maq^  coinmemorated  there  who  may 
truly  be  described  as  candidates  for 
one."  Thomas  Thynn,  whose  monu- 
ment stands  near  to  that  of  the  Wesleys, 
was  a  favourite  of  Charles  II.,  and  was 
a  most  unsavoury  character,  who,  after 
attempting  to  murder  a  Swedish  noble- 
man, was  himself  killed  by  a  couple  of 
the  latter's  hired  bravos. 

A  bas  relief  on  the  monument  depicts  the 
murder,  and  incidentally  justifies  the  boast 
made  by  Thynn's  coachman  that  he,  too,  had 
his   effigy   in   the   Abbey. 

Hardly  more  savoury  a  character  than 
Thynn  was  James  Craggs,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  he  died  in  1720,  only  32 
years  old,  and  whose  monument  is  in  the 
baptistery  of  the  national  Valhalla.  Pope 
composed  the  epitaph  which  commemorates  his 
virtues : — 

"  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sin- 
cere. 
In  action    faithful,   and  in   honour  clear; 
Wlio  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled   by   himself,   by  all   approv'd, 
Prais'd,   wept  and  honoured  by  the   Muse  he 
lov'd." 

Yet,  when  the  South  Sea  Bubble  burst,  and 
its  books  were  overhauled,  this  same  Craggs, 
"  in  honour  clear,"  was  discovered  to  be  an 
arrant  rogue,  his  name  appearing  in  the  sub- 
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.-criiiiu.ii  Ii>l  i.  .  ;..^  ;.^;itious  •"ii"  ■'<  mnrml 
ihc  price  of  his  ~  iiillocncc." 

It  is  siiiRular  lliat  no  painter  is  in- 
terred in  tlic  Abbey.  liul  it  is  not  siir- 
pri.^iing  to  lind  about  four  dozen  ecclc 
siastical  dignilarics  and  divines  c^ninu-ni- 
orated  there.  Great  Wofnai,  apart  from 
actresses,  have  rf--'^-  ■■■\  tbc  n"^--»  ^'-.^'Hv 


"  Wlicn  :i  tiTciit  njiiii  ilics,"  wrote  Sir  VJ^alitr 
Ilc<>ant.  "'tlu-  B«in  sliould  remove  the  mnnu- 


nieiit  I'i  one  of  the  unknown  to  makr  roont 
'        .cwcomfr;    in   that   way    the    Abl>cy 
T,  .:!  '  -ir  more  and  more  thr  HAy  Field 

of  111'  limpire."    Thi  '   11  h<Tk 

lo    1  ■  -  1    5oon.     The  -    wit- 

nessed   V''-    exhumation    of    h<'<uc      m    great' 
ir.en.    '   Ader    the    Ke^toration    thj    bones    of 
Cromwell.    Irclon.   and    other    ■'■  •  .M'    leaders, 
of  the  Oimmi)i»ea1th  were  i  their 

i'r:iv(^  .tikI  sutijec!e<l  lo  mail)  icJ.     11- 

.    .1.  hccndaiits  of  Charl'-s  Jl.  till  some 
■    iil.ici".   thus   made   vacant.     Some   day 
ilie>t    latter    may    in   turn   be   disinterred    i'* 
make  room  tor  men  of  unsullied  fame.- 


IS   IT   TO  BE   TOBACCO   NEXT? 


Mr.  J...  .Ames  Hrown  asks  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  whether  an  anti-tobacco 
cru.'ade  is  coming  in  the  Onited  States. 
After  enquiries,  In  has  come  to  the  coii^ 
elusion  that  a  national  movement  to  sup- 
pre.ss  or  ^.'rcatly  restrict  smoking  will 
soon  take  (ktinite  form  there.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  this  opinion  is  the 
vast  amount  of  eiicrtjy  and  ability  that 
has  been  <lumped  ui)on  the  sociological 
market  by  the  adoption  of  liquor  prohi- 
bition. The  Women's  Christihn  Tem- 
perance Union  is  the  most  formidable 
organisation  which  is  activcl>«}pposintj 
the  use  of  tobacco.  It  was  this  Union. 
he  says,  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  national  prohibition 
in  the  United  States.  Anti-tobacco  leaf- 
lets are  flitting  throtigh  the  mails  with 
much  greater  frcijuency  than  formerly, 
and  new  cures  fi>r  tobacco  users  are  be- 
ing widely  advertised  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  no  fewer  than  34  of  the 
States,  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  persons 
under  18  years  oT  age  is  prohibited.  In 
Kansas,  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  give 
away,  or  have  in  store  or  other  places 
of  business  cigarettes,  or  cigarette 
papers,  or  to  advertise  cigarettes,  or  to 
sell  on  news-stands  or  trains,  newspapers 
or  magazines  carrying  cigarette  adver- 
ti.sements.  or  to  sell  or  give  away  to  any 
person  less  than  20  years  of  -age  any 
smoking  material,  including  tobacco  or 
cigarettes. 

Whether  there  is  really  a  crusade  be- 
ing launched  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  or  not,  the  tobacco 
interests,  at  any  rate,  arc  scared,  and 
arc  availing  themselves  of  the  Icssoits 
taught   by  the   liquor   interests   in  their 


losing  fight  against  prohibition.  The 
different  elcment.s  of  the  industry  have 
been  incorporated  in  a  national  organi- 
sation, known  as  the  Tobacco  Merchants' 
Association. 

This  orRaniMtion  is  empowered  to  act  in 
behalf  of  all  tiranches  of  the  industry.  It 
ha.s  selected  trained  inTeitijfators  to  study 
tlie  situation,  and  to  guide  its  policy,  and  has 
raised  ample  funds  for  »ucli  counter-propa- 
Randa  as  m.iy  be  decided  upon.  Assurance  is  , 
given  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  aggres-  '. 
sive  action,  it  will  be  taken  with  due  prompt- 
ness.      ^ 

Mr.  Brown  give*;  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  the  tobacco  industry  in 
America.  It  appears  that  in  1919  manu-  ^ 
facturers  an«l  dealers  in  the  United 
States  had  on  hand  1.234.884..^%  lbs.  of 
leaf  tobacco.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  the  plant  was  1.549.000 
of  what  is  probably  the  finest  and  richest 
soil  in  America.  The  average  price  paid 
to  the  producer  in  1918  was  27.9  cents 
per  lb. — a  far  greater  amount  than  he 
obtained  before  the  war.  The  value  of 
the  exported  tobacco  pro<lucts  .amounted 
to  no  less  than  152,9tj5.2S6  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  cigarettes  exported 
rc-ichcd  a  total  of.  12.145.539,000,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  7,000,000.000  went 
to  China. 

The  Census  records  show  a  total  of  15,504 
factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigar',  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  snuff  in  1918. 
They  are  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  as  distinct 
from  14  bonded  warehouses  whose  product 
is  solely  for  export.  These  plants  in  1914 
employed  195.684  persons,  at  an  annual  re- 
muneration of  approximately  100,000.000  dob. 

The  cigarette  is  the  pet  aversion  of  the 
anti-tobacco   propagandist,   who   is  aWe 
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to  show  that  in  the  last  seven  years  there 
was  an  increase  of  no  fewer  than  262 
per  cent,  in  the  nuniber  of  cigarettes  con- 
sumed in  the  Union.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  cio^arettes  in  1918  was  over 
50.000.000.000,  and  of  these  some 
39,000,000,000  were  used  in  the  United 
States,  a  number  which  works  out  at 
rather  less  than  a  cigarette  a  day  for 
■each  man,  woman  •and  child  living  in 
the  country. 

Since  1897,  the  number  consumed  has  been 
increased  by  more  than  600  per  cent.;  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  50  cigarettes  in 
1897  increased  to  380,  although  the  per  capita 
•consumption  of  cigars,  which  was  practically 
equal  to  that  of  cigarettes  in  1897,  has  less 
than  doubled. 

In  1863,  the  Government  collected 
3.000.000  dollars  in  taxes  on  tobacco.  By 
1870,  the  yield  of  these  taxes  had 'in- 


creased to  over  31,000,000  dollars.  In 
1918,  the  revenue  from  this  source  had 
reached  no  less  than  155,757,278  dollars. 
The  Government,  considering  that  the 
traffic  can  bear  a  good  deal  heavier  taxes, 
mtends  to  make  an  additional  levy  next 
year.  The  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  annual  expenditure  on 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  no  less 
than  2,000,000,000  dollars. 

It  is  significant  that,  scared  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  anti-tobacco  campaign, 
several  of  the  companies  are  making  ab- 
solutely no  effort  to  urge  women  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  as  they  consider  that 
to  push  their  wares  amongst  the  gentler 
sex  will  create  a  strong  feeling  against 
them  throughout  the  country,  which  the 
anti-tobacco  crusaders  will  take  every  ad- 
vantage of. 


THE  DEGENERATE   DAILY  PRESS. 


When  the  North  Pole  was  first 
reached,  this  story  was  current  among 
newspapermen  in  San  Francisco:  A 
suburban  editor  was  approached  by  his 
telegraph  editor,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Polar  story  should  provide  the* 
big  headline  of  the  day.  He  replied: 
•'  I  guess  the  North  Pole's  a  bit  too  far 
away.  What  about  that  suicide  down 
the  bay  ?" 

What  strikes  the  stranger  most  about 
the  American  press  is  its  provincialism, 
says  Robert  Young,  writing  in  the  Kobe 
Chronicle,  after  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  World  affairs,  and  even  affairs 
of  the  country' as  a  whole,  receive  l-ittle 
attention  as  compared  with  the  trifles 
of  the  town  in  which  the  paper  is  pyb- 
lished.  Each  paper  is  a  sort  of  magni- 
fied Social  Notes. 

The  brains  have  gone  into  the  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  such  as  The  Nation  and  The  Nezu 
Rept4blic,  which  continue  to  uphold  the  tradi- 
tions of  independence  and  consistency  at  one 
time  associated  with  the  outstanding  names 
of  American  journalism. 

Mr.  Young  is  himself  the  editor  of  a 
paper  notable  for  its  independence  and 
its  wide  outlook.  The  Japan  Chronicle, 
published  daily  and  in  a  weekly  edition 
also,  takes  the  world  for  its  field.  Its 
straining   after   the    real    truth     and    its 


fearless  comments  proclaim  its  editor  a 
man  who  cannot  write  except  from  con- 
viction. Anyone  who  knows  his  writ- 
ings turns  with  interest  to  his  comments 
on  the  American  press,  and  finds  him 
disgusted  with  the  degeneracy  of  the 
dailies — a  degeneracy  into  which,  he  re- 
marks, the  British  press  also  is  sinkino- 
though  more  slowly.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  few  countries  is  there  a  greater 
number  of  newspapers  per  1000 'of  the 
population  than  in  America,  it  is  also 
true,  he  says,  that  the  number  of  really 
independent  newspapers  is  extremefy 
small,  perhaps  smaller  than  in  any  other 
country. 

The  great  rfljority  are  controlled  by  capi- 
talistic interests,  and  are  subordinate  to 
their  advertisers.  Quite  recently  The  Ne^u 
York  Evening  Post,  which  for  many  years 
maintained  an  independent  and  critical  out- 
look upon  -public  affairs,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Morgan  group  of  financiers, 
and  has  been  extinguished  as  an  independent 
organ  of  news  and  comment.  The  war  weak- 
ened It  by  making  independent  criticism  sedi- 
tious, and  the  Morgan  syndicate  bought  it  uo 
at  the  tavourable  moment  lest  it  might  revive 
when  the  passions  excited  by  the  war  had 
subsided. 

The  Hearst  papers,  which  he  singles 
out  for  denunciation  as  peculiarly  and 
most  crudely  sensational,  have  yet  some 
appearance     of     independence.        They 
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publish  "  Socialistically  sentimental  "  ar- 
ticles. During  the  war  they  were  ilo- 
nounced  as  pro-Gennan:  they  have  long 
been  anti-British.  Mr.  Young  seems  a 
little  puzzled  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who,  in  his  sensationalism,  acts 
on  the  cynical  maxim.  "  Give  the  people 
what  they  want,"  and  yet  dares  to  ride 
his  own  hobbies  in  matters  of  policy. 
However,  his  favourite  hobby  is  one 
that  can  be  relied  on  to  pay.  It  is  an 
unquestioning,  violent,  militarist  nation- 
alism. As  Mr.  Young  says,  Hearst  in 
international  affairs  appeals  generally 
"  to  the  primitive  instincts  of  tribalism." 
Turning  to  the  newspapers  outside  tke 
Hearst  svndicatc,  ilie  critic  from  Japan 
says : — 

The  w.^r  MTiMcil  i.j  .lc5iro>  all  sensf  of 
political  jiKlKincnt  <>r  perspective  in  the  bulk 
of  American  papers.  The  San  I-rancisco 
Chronicle  still  proclaims  itself  in  huge  let- 
ters over  its  title,  "  li»)  per  cent.  American," 
a  device  that  is  as  nonsensical  as  it  is  child- 
ish. What  cin  such  a  newspaper  think  of 
its  readers  if  it  hplicres  they  will  be  af- 
fected   by   a    silly   a[)i>cal    of    this    character? 


But  the  dread  of  being  thought  to  hare  •ym- 
pathy  with  forces  or  movements  p'jt  strictly 
.Xmcricaii.  both  because  of  a  prejudicial  in- 
liucnce  nil  advcrii.scmcnts,  and  the  fear  of 
authoritative  di>aiiproval,  probably  account* 
for  such  va«arics.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the 
papers  still  carry  what  is  Clearly  proTWKanda 
material  against  Bolsheviks  and  "  Reds."  and 
this  is  continued  in  the  magazines. 

The    severity    of    the    censorship    in 
America,  both  diirin^the  war  and  since, 
has  given  ihc  pai)crs  good  cause  to  be 
"  100  per  cent,  American,"  and  ardent  in 
their  denunciation  of  all  radicalism.  The 
censor's    power    was    actually    used    to 
check  criticism  on  questions  of  religion. 
The  anti-Russian  craze   is  now  carried 
to  the  point  of  absurdity,  so  important 
a  i)aper  as  The  New  York  Times  "  kill-         ; 
ing   Lenin   or  Trotsky  periodically,  and        1 
aniK^uncing  a  counter-revolution,  and  the       j 
fall  of  Sovietism  about  once  a  month."         j 

Sadly  the  writer  concludes  that  the 
days  when  influence  was  exerted  by 
newspapers  under  individual  control, 
and  with  a  consistent  policy  have  passed 
away. 


WILL   THE   NEGROES   SEEK  REVENGE? 


The  negroes  in  America  have  been 
known  as  a  quici  people,  responsive  to 
kindn*s,  docile  under  the  lash  of  slav- 
ery, long-sutTerinf^,  even  under  Lynch 
law.  It  was  noltd  as  exceptional  that 
in  Ea.st  St.  Louis  not  long  ago  the 
negroes  retaliated  against  their  as- 
sailants. There  luivc  been  other  indi- 
cations also  of  ihe  rise  of  a  militant 
spirit,  .'^lephcn  ( Iraham  has  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  subject  in  The  Niiu- 
iccnth  Century.  He  a#ributes  the 
movement  to  tlio>e  who  are  accounted 
negroes,  but  who  have  a  large  inter- 
mingling of  Western  blood.  The  leader 
is  Pr.  VV.  E.  lUirghariTt  Du  Bois,  who 
has  described  hini>elf  as  having  "  a  flood 
of  Negro  blood,  a  strain  of  French,  a 
bit  of  I  hitch,  but.  tliank  God,  no  Anglo- 
Saxon."  In  appe.irance  he  has  nothing 
of  the  negro  at  all.  There  are  many 
like  him  in  tlv  rni'ed  Slates,  the  mulat- 
tocs   numi)'  ■  ihout    .VOOO.OOO. 

These  arc  m  ndants  of  white 

men  and  negro  women — "  a  heritage 
from  the  vast  illegitimacy  of  slavery 
days."      Within  them  is  a  "  conflict  of 


souls,"  quite  at   variance   with  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  full-blooded  negroes: 

From  a  white  man's  point  of  view  it  is 
pitiful  to  see  the  white  soul  imprisoned  in 
the  dark  mesh  of  llie  half-breed— to  see,  as  it 
were,  the  while  soul  looking  out  from  the 
eyes  of  the  black  man.  and  hating  with  an 
intense,  eternal  hate,  the  humiliation  which 
the   white   world   put."!  upon   him. 

It  is  diflicult  to  sec  how  the  .*Lmericari5 
could  vary  their  policy  of  segregation  in 
favour  of  some  of  the  people  of  mingled 
race  while  still  simrning  those  with  a 
iittle-  more  of  the  dark  colouring.  Mr. 
Cir.-iham  proiio.scs  this.*  But  it  would 
often  mean  dividing  brpther  from  sister, 
parent  from  child. 

Great  credit  is  given  to  tlie  Americans 
for  what  they  have  done  to  educate  the 
coloured  |)eopIe.  Great  Britain  has  done 
nothing  like  so  much,  says  Mr.  tjraham, 
for  the  natives  of  the  African  colonies, 
or  the  ex-.Mavcs  of  the  Indies.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  side  to  the  shield:' 

In    no   country    in    the    world    are    those   of 
dark    skin    tre*trd    so    ill    as    in    the    United 
Sm.  V     The  nccro  is  hat<d  by  the  white  mob, 
(Continued   »n    page  xiv.) 
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Other 
People's 
Humour 


London  Uail.'i 

Perturbed  Visitor  :  "  Hadn't  you  better  go 
and  help  that  boat?  I'm  sure  they  are  in  diffi- 
culties. They  have  made  no  headway  at  all 
for  hours  !" 

Undisturbed  Owner  of  tub  Boat  :  "  'Elp 
'era  !  Wot,  me?  Wlien  they've  'ired  it  at  .two 
Wob  BB  kour !" 


I     -'>t  II  W.'rM //  1:1 


hondon  Mail.'\ 

"Why  the  knot  in  th..-  handkerchief,  Babs?" 
"  I  want  to  remember  that  pretty  tune  in  the 
Irst  act !" 


London  O^\nion,'\ 

Hotel    Page  :    "  Mr.    Macpherson  !       Mr.    Mac- 
pherson  !" 

VisnroR:  "Vot's  de "Christian  name?" 


Passing    ShntoJ  [London. 

"  WTiat  a  good  .lob  It's  not  your  bike,  Jack!"" 


.•^fl 
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Ptctmbcr  St,  itta. 


>-■.  m 


Ilailu  Express.]  [I^nii"ii 

Some  miKPf^tfnnfi  f'tr  the  prtH^owO  liii.--- 
*nlfpcnny  loin.  the  Alhort — "Bert"  for  short. 
■<Alb<?rt  IB  Lord  A«hli.  KIk  flrst  name.) 


Queer  lilnglisli. — In  Japan  thcic 
was  recently  pnlilished  a  notification 
of  new  immigration  restrictions  in  a 
Sontli  American  land.  The  imnii- 
pranf  was  required  to  show  "  a  juri- 
dical certificate  that  he  has  not  been 
trailed  ifnder  any  grave  damn,"  anl 
"  a  certificate  of  the  police  that  ll  > 
person  never  practised  mcndicilj." 


"  Your  husini  -s  collegj   for  youii^.^ 
ladies  seems  to  he  all  rigl.T." 

"  It  is  all  right." 

"  Do    you    give    the    girls    a    gooil 
practical   business   training?" 

"  In  reply  to  that  question  I  c;iii 
only  say  that  '■0  per  cent,  of  our 
graduates  marry  their  employers  tli' 
first  vear." 


/x>nrfoM 

Till     <■ 

Thc  Dot  :  "  Tuu  can  b<>. 


VeggtndoTtrr  BIn.tf.r.l  I  Munich. 

••  Tho  .i1  ■  ^     iiH  na  If  he  will  never  <lt«." 

■■  No.      I  ■■■b  waiting   for   MronK  l>*«r 

i.v  romo  1'  .   .  :, 


f'OA.iiUfi    shittr.] 

IIR :   "  Why  are  > 

She:    "1    <lr<ami 

tinrlblc   low.  anil   ] 

.ipolOKlso    for    Home 


ilreiimt  you  tuld  to  ma!" 


fljondon 

■■.  d^rllnc?" 

that    we    hnd    a 

ik   til  ynu  till  you 

at     Ihj    dreadful     thloK*     T 


.^moklnu    at    y« 

i:mer  I" 
Uothci'i  a.  widow '. 


harikalurcn.} 

"  You  nro  mnrrled.  Y 
nut  I  Bo<*  .1  il.'k  worn; 
fnllow«   your   h-ifl'tind   cvi 

"Heaven   help    bcr!      My 
mnn :" 


(ChrlBUanlii. 

vnur  husband. 
I    you !      Sh« 

)  niib.ind   Is   a  post- 


Stiiid's.   a/ 12,  ill. 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS. 

MARGOT   ASQUITH.* 


RBVtEWED   BY    K 

^  When  Margot  Tennant,  aged  15,  was 
'"^  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mfs.  Graham 
Smith,  ill  Wiltshire,  she  went  out  with 
the  Beaufort  hounds.  It  was  her  first 
experience  of  the  hunting  field,  and  she 
was  mounted  appi;opriately  enough  on 
a  horse  called  Storm,  who  flung  herself 
up  to  the  stars  over  the  first  fence,  and 
left  Margot  seated  on  the  ■  wettest  ot 
wet  ground,  angry  but  unhurt.  There 
rode  up  to  her  a  fine  old  gentleman  on 
a  huge  white  horse. 

^Do    you     always     whistle     out    hunting?" 
aSlced  the  fine  old  gentleman. 

Margot:    ''I   didn't  know   I  was   whistUng.  ^, 

.     .     I've  never  hunted  before." 

Stranger:  "How  wonderfully  you  ride! 
But  I'm  sorry  to  see  you've  taken  a  toss." 

Margot :    "  I  fell  off  at  the  first  fence,  for 
though    I've    ridden    all    my   life,    I've    never   . 
jumped  before."  i 

Stranger:    "Were  you  frightened  when  you 

fell?" 
Margot:    "No;  my  horse  was.    .    .    . 

The  stranger  revealed  himself  as  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  promised  her  the  blue 
habit  of-the  hunt,  and  a  top  hat  to  .save 
the  neck  of  a  young  lady  who  promised 
to  "  ride  like  the  devil,"  and  the  inter- 
view closed : 

Margot :  "  Good  gracious  1  I  hope  I've  said 
nothing  to  offend  you.  Do  you  always  do 
this  soVt  of  thing  when  you  meet  anyone  like 
me   for  the   first  time?" 

Duke   of    Beaufort     (with    a    smile,    lifting . 
liis   hat)  :     "  lust   as   it    is   the   first   time  you 
have  ever  hunted,  so  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  met  anyone  like  you." 

And  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Asquith's 
autobiography  will  share  that  opinion  of 
the  Duke,  uttered  forty  years  ago.  We 
have  never  met  anyone  like  this,  nor- 
read  a  book  like  this.  She  tells  us  that 
originally  she  intended  to  use  as  the 
motto  of  her  autobiography  the  saying, 

*  "  The  Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith." 
(Thornton   Buttcnjorth.   Ltd.;  25';.   net.) 


G.  Gardiner. 

"  As   well  be  hanged  •  for  a  sheep  as  » 
lamb  "  :  but  she  has  changed  her  mind,, 
and    on    the   title    page   appears    instead 
Blake's  aphorism,  "  Prudence  is  a  rich^ 
ugly  old  maid  wooed  by  incapacity."   No- 
one'  will  accuse  Mrs.  Asquith  of  having- 
any  association  with  that  bleak  and  an^ 
cicnt  dame.    She  bursts  in  upon  the  pub- 
lic    as     she     used    to     burst     into     the 
nursery   at    Glen,   with   a   defiant,   chal- 
lenging "  Here's  me !"    She  lays  bare  her 
life,  her  thoughts,  her  friends,  her  ene- 
mies, with  a  prodigality  as  boundless  as 
her  wit,  her  gaiety,  and  her  high  spirits. 
There  has  never  beei^such  a  torrent  of 
self-revelation,  such  an  unveiling  of  re- 
spectabilities, such  an  invasion  of  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  correctitudes  of 
life.    It  is  like  bne  of  those  gallops  across, 
country  that  she  describes  with  so  much 
life  and  spirit.     No  hedge  so  high,   no 
stream   so   wide,    but    she    will    put    her 
horse  at  it  with  fearless  intrepidity.    She. 
pays  the  penalty,  but  she  is  undaunted. 
""  I    have   broken   both   my   collar-bones-. 
my  nose,  my  ribs,  and  my  knee-cap ;  dis- 
located my  jaw,  fractured  my  skull,  and 
had  five  concussions  of  the  brain ;  but — 
though   my  horses  are  to  be   sold  next 
week  (June  11th,  1906)— I  have  not  lost 
my  nerve." 

A   SPIRIT   OF  THE   WILD. 

And  so  with  the  adventure  of  life.  She 
plunges  into  it  with  the  uucalculating 
momentum  of  a  three-year-old.  She  has. 
her  falls  in  circinnstance,  bj^t  her  spirit 
is  always  in  the  saddle  again,  and  away- 
like  the  ^v:ind.  There  is  something  un- 
tamed and  untameable  within  her,  some- 
thing of  the  wild,  free  spirit  of  the  hills 
of  Glen  that  she  scampered  over  ift  her 
mndcap  childhood.  Women,  said  Mere- 
dith, will  be  the  last  thing  to  be  civilised,, 
and  in  the  conventional  sense  Margot 
Asquith   will  be  the  last  of   women  tc- 
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wear  the  formal  restraints  of  ciist"iii. 
She  helonp^s  to  the  \vijd,  and  has  nmre 
tlian  a  hint  of  the  jjipsy  in  her  restless 
tenipcramenl,  Iier  passion  for  the  colour. 
the  movement,  the  tanjf  of  life.  That 
is  why,  I  think,  amid  its  various  quali- 
ties otie  feels  at  intervals  the  breath  of 
Borrow  in  these  pages.  She  knows  tiie 
shepherds  and  the  poachers,  and  tlic 
tramps  with  that  sense  of  iiuman  com- 
radeship that  is  n(jt  so  much  indifferent 
to  social  harriers  as  unconscious  of 
them,  for  no  6ne  could  be  more  com- 
pletely innocent  of  the  spirit  of  the  social 
snob. 

A  'TERRIKYINc;     TRUTHFULNESS. 

With  this  unlrrinimelled  spirit  and  in- 
tense contact  with  life.  Margot  Tennant 
coupled  a  terrifying  truthfulness  ;md 
swift  wit  that  m;t<ic  her,  and  make  her, 
I'cnfant  terrible  of  her  time: 

Sir  William :  "  Margj-.  would  you  rather 
marry  tnc  or  break  your  Icr?" 

Margot :    "  Break  i)oth.   Sir   William." 

Ilcr  tongue  ij^ke  a  sword  that  is  al-' 
ways  out  of  the  scabbard.  She  does  not 
know  how  if  hurts,  and  doe.s  not  rnean 
to  hurt.  "  The  f.iot  is.  \  ,im  not  touchy 
or  impenitent  about  myself,  and  forget 
that  others  may  lie.  and  I  tell  people  the 
truth  about  themselves,  while  I^iur.i 
made  them  feel  it."  Laura's  was  the 
better  way,  as  illustrated  in  that  gently 
crushing  reply  to  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor at  (lien,  who  offered  to  give  her  a 
signed  photogr.ii'h  of  himself  in  ex- 
change for  a  ki^s : 

"  It  '\%  awfully  Ki>>»\  of  you.  Sir  Ch.irlcs. 
but  I  would  rallii  r  notf  for  -.chat  on  ,;irlh 
should   I  do   'uilli    ihr  pltotoijrapkr' 

That  is  surely  ihc  most  exquisite  re- 
buke on  record  Margof's  flashes  miss 
this  seraph  note.  The  truth  leaps  out 
with  an  eilgc  that  cuts  to  the  boae.  A 
passionate  veracity  sc^ms  the  funrla- 
mental  nq|e  of  her  character,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  jieople  she  really  loves 
are  those  rare  ones  who  tell  the  truth. 
"  Smne  people  do  not  lie,  but  have  no 
tnuh  to  tell;  others  are  too  agreeable 
— or  too  frightened — and  lie ;  but  the 
majority  are  in<liffcrcnt ;  they  arc  the 
spectators  of  life,  and  feci  no  respon- 
sibility either  towards  themselves  or 
their  neighbours." 


{n  ilii>  fierce  unveiling  of  iiuili.  Mar- 
is .is  ruthless  wiUi  herself  as  with 
others  Her  self-expression  is  unre- 
straineil ;  her  delight  in  her  own  facul-- 
ties  ^nd  achievements  is  as  frank  as  a 
child's.  She  is  proud  of  her  hair,  of 
her  horsemanship,  of  her  dancing.  But 
in  all  this  there  is  no  vulgar  egotism, 
l^he  sees  herself  with  singular  detach- 
ment of  juind.  objectively  like  a  fellow 
mortal,  and  sets  dowr\  the  blots  on  the 
picture  as  rcmoi>elessly  as  the  things  sh^ 
admires.  With  her  aggressive  self-as- 
sertion is  mingled  a  fundamental  can- 
dour, unselfishness,  and  humility,  and  it 
is  this  rare  combination  that  makes  her 
personality  at  oncer'  so  bewildering  and 
iridescent.  She  loves  everything  that 
has  nature  in  it.  everything  that  comes 
up  warm  'ami  glowing  from  the  heart, 
whether  it  is  her  own  or  another's.  It 
is"  this  generous  humanity  and  fearless 
contact  with  her  kind  that  make  her,  in 
spite  of  what  the  world  regards  asJier 
eccentric  ways,  so  accessible  to  all  \flio 
have  the  core  of  truth  in  them.  She 
was  as  much  at  home  among  the  work 
girls  in  the  East  End  as  she  was  in 
society,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match 
in  literature  the  meeting  with  <ieneral 
Booth  in  the  train,  an  incident  as  rich 
in  the  play  of  mind  and  emotion  as  it  is 
in.stinct  with  a  certain  nobility  and  beauty 
of  heart  on  both  sides. 

LOVE   AFFAIRS. 

That  SD  vivid  a  personality,  charged 
with  so  Swift  and  piercing  an  intelli- 
gence, was  born  to  adventures,  was  in- 
evil.ible.  .\nd  in  this  book  the  adven- 
tures chase  each  other  with  a  g.-illop  of 
breathless  vivacity.  They  cover  the 
whole  range  of  high  eniotion,  from  the 
poign.mt  and  moving  narrativ/*  of  the 
death  of  Laura,  which  will  take  its  place 
among  the  classics  of  the  death  cham- 
ber, to  the  boisterous  comedy  of  the 
episode  of  Peter  Flower's  love-piaking, 
which  can  hardly  be  matched  outside  the 
pages  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer."  Mrs.  As- 
quith  is  as  candid  about  her  lovp  affairs 
as  if  they  referred  to  the  heroine  of  a 
novel. 

There  was  another  difference  between 
I^ura  and  me;  she  felt  sad  when  she  refused 
the  mrn  who  proposed  to  her;  1  pitied  no  man 
who  loved   mc.     I   told   I^ura   that   both   her 
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lovers  and  mine  had  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting over  it,  as  they  invariably  declared  them- 
selves  too'soon.     ... 

I  said  to  Rowley  Leigh — a  friend  of  my 
brother  Eddy's — and  one  of  the  first  gentle- 
men that  ever  came  to  Glen — when  he  begged 
me  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him : 

"  Certainly,  if  you  won't  .ask  me  to  marry 
you.     To   whi'ch   lie   replied : 

"  I  never  thought  of   it." 

"  That's  all  right !"  said  I,  putting  my  arm 
confidingly  and  gratefully  through  his. 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
making  up  his  mind  and  changing  it  for 
days  as   to  how  he   should  propose. 

Sir  David  Tennant,  a  former  Speaker  at 
Cape  Town,  and  the  most  distant  of  cousins. 
came  to  stay  at  Glen  with  his  son.  a  youth 
of  twenty.  After  a  few'  days,  the  young 
man  took  me  into  one  of  the  conservatories 
and  aske*  me  to  marry  him.  I  pointed  out 
that  I  hardly  knew  him  b}-  sight,  and  that 
was    riflining   after   hares."     He   took   it 


If. 


e.xtremely  well,  and  much  elated,  I  returned  to 
the  house  to  tell  Laura.  I  found  her  in  tears. 
She  told  me  that  Sir  David  Tennant  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  refuse.  I  cheered  her  up  by  point- 
ing out  that  it  would  have  been  awkward,  had 
we  both  accepted,  for,  while  remaining  my 
sister,  she  would  have  bet:ome  my  mother-in- 
law,    and   my   husband's    stepmother. 

The  gossips  of  the  Press,  always  busy 
with  her  name,  engaged  her  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
The  bearing  of  the  two  men  on  meeting 
her  after  the  announcement,  was  charac- 
teristic. Meeting  Lord  Rosebery  in  Lon- 
don after  the  rumour  which  she  had 
heard  in  Cairo  had  gone  out  of  her  head, 
"  I  was  greeted  with  such  frigid  self- 
suppression  that  I  was  quite  exhausted." 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  see- 
ing her  come  into  Lady  Rothschild's 
ballroom,  showed  his  customary  indif- 
ference to  the  gossip  of  the  Press  by  go- 
ing directly  to  her  and  sitting  conspicu- 
ously by  her  side. 

J  was  told  afterwards  that  someone  who 
had  been  watching  us   said  to  him : 

"  I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry  Margot 
Tennant." 

To   which    Mr.   Balfour   replied : 

"No;  that  is  not  so.  I  rather  think  of  hav- 
ing a  career  of  my  own." 

Mrs.  Asquith  tellstlie  story  of  her  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Asquith,  and  of  her 
subsequent  engagement  and  marriage  with 
the  same  detached  frankness  that  she 
applies  to  all  themes,  and  she  discusses 
the  Asquith  family  into  which  she  was 
introduced  as  objectively  as  if  they  were 


her  next-door  neighbours.     Thus,  of  her 
husband; 

I  cannot  truly  say,  however,  that  the  word 
shy  described  my  husband  at  any  time ;  he 
was  a  little  gauche  in  movement,  and  bluslTed 
when  he  was  praised,  but  I  have  never  seen 
him  nervous  or  eTnbarrassed  by  any  social 
dilemma.  His  unerring  instinct  into  all  sorts 
of  people  and  afi'airs — quite  apart  from  his 
intellectual  temperament  and  learning — and 
his  incredible  lack  of  vanity  struck  me  at 
once.  He  retains  to  this  day  an  incurable 
modesty. 

\  J'EN    PORTRAITS. 

But  apart  from  the  Boswellian  dia- 
logues, recorded  with  a  sharpness  and 
dramatic  point  that  are  not  easily  paral- 
leled, the  main  attraction  of  the  auto- 
biography is  the  gallery  of  vivid  por- 
traits with  which  it  is  adorned.  Mrs. 
AsquitR  has  liv,ed  fn  the  inner  circle^of 
governing  and  social  England  for  forty 
years,  and  all  the  tiine  her  devastating 
critical  faculty  has  been  at  work  upon 
her  coinpanions,  and  her  unwearying  pen 
has  been  recording  her  impressions. 
Everyone  who  has  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  -public  life  of  the 
country  for  a  generation  passes  across 
her  pages — everyone,  with  one  notable 
exception.  The  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  does  not  appear  in  the  book. 
Her  insight  into  character  is  as  remark- 
able as  her  gift  of  incisive  phrase,  and 
the  'pages  sparkle  with  brilliant  cameos 
of  famous  men  and  women.  A  few 
specimens  will  serve : 

Of  Alfred  Lyttelton :  "  What  in- 
terested me  most  in  him  was  not  his 
mind — which  lacked  elasticity — but  his 
religion,  his  unquestioning  obedience  t& 
the  will  of  God,  and  his  perfect  freedom 
from  cant.  His  mentality  was  brittle, 
and  he  was  as  quick-tempered  in  argu- 
ment as  he  was  sunny  and  serene  in 
games." 

Of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire :  "  He 
stood  by  himself,  and  could  have  come 
from  no  country  in  the  world  but  Eng- 
land. He  had  the  figure  and  appearance 
of  an  artisan,  with  the  brevity  of  a  pea- 
sant, the  coutesy  of  a  king,  and  the  noisy 
sense  of  humour  of  a  FalstafF.  He  gave 
a  great,  wheezy  guffaw  at  all  the  right 
things,  and  was  possessed  of  endless  wis- 
dom." I 

Of  Sir  Charles  Dilke :  "  Besides  a  de- 
fective sense  of  humour,  he  was  funda- 
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mcntaUj'  common  placfe^jand  b^d  no  kry 
to  his  mind,  which  makes  everyone  ulti- 
mately dull.  .  .  .  After  hearing  him 
talk  uninterruptedly  for  hours,  and 
watching  his  siufTy  face  and  protrud- 
inp  eyes,  I  said  to  l-atrra: 

"'lie  may  bf  a  devcr  man,  but  he 
Tias  not  a  ray  of  humour,  and  hardly  any 
sensibility.  I  f  he  were  a  horse,  I  would 
certainly  not  buy  him.'  " 

Of  Lord  Kostbcry:  "I  think  Lord 
Rosebcry  would  have  had  a  better  ner- 
vous system,  and  been  a  happier  man, 
if  he  had  not  been  so  rich.  Riches  arc 
over-estimated  in  the  Old  Teslamt  nt ; 
the  good  and  successful  man  receives 
too  many  animals,  wives,  apes,  she-goats 
and  peacocks.  The  values  are  chan<;cd 
in  the  New — Christ  counsels  a  different 
perfection,  aod  promises  another  re- 
ward. .  .  .  Lord  Rosebcry  was 
too  thin-skinned,  too  conscious,  to  be 
really  hajjpy.  He  was  not  self-sw.aycd 
like  Gladstone,  but  he  was  self-en- 
folded." 

Of  Mr.  Balfour:  "The  most  that 
many  of  us  could  hope  for  vns  that  he 
had  a  taste  in  us  as  one  might  have  in 
clocks  or  china.  .  .  .  He  either 
finessed  with  the  ethical  basis  of  his 
intellect,  or  had  none.  This  made  him 
unintelligible  to  tlie  average  man,  unfnr- 
giveabic  to  the  fanatic,  and  a  god  to  the 
blunderer.  .  .  .  Low  wages,  drink, 
disease,  sweating  and  overcrowding  diil 
not  concern  him :  they  left  him  cold,  and 
he  had  not  the  piwer  to  express  a  moral 
indignation  which  he  was  too  detached 
to  feel." 

Of  a  person  unnamed:  "I  have 
known  one  man  whose  genius  lay  in  his 
rapid  and  sensitive  understanding,  real 
wit.  amazing  charm,  and  apparent  can- 
dour, but  whose  meanness,  ingratitude 
and  inst.ibilitv  injured  everything  he 
toi-  '     ■  ■• 

i  1   Gladstone.  Salisbury, 

nis  of   the 

ns  ^f  dis- 

iheir     confident  i.d 

ii-asuks  of  phrasf.  ^^ 

Mrs.    Asquith   has  a   literary  gift   its 

keen  of  edge  as  her  wit,  and  the  pages 

glitter  with  rapid  sinnmarics  ,ind  vivid 

sayings.    "  He  gave  a  circulating  smile. 


finishing;  on  my  turban";  "Had  Lady  I 
Randoli'h  Churchill  been  like  her  face 
she  couUl  have  governed  the  world"; 
"If  the  bottle  of  ink  was  upset  (this  of 
her  French  teacher)  or  the  back  of  a 
book  bur.^i.  she  never  waited  to  find  out  ) 
who. had  done  it,  but  in  a  torrent  of 
words  crashed  into  the  first  girl  she  sus- 
pected,, her  face  becoming  a  silly  mauve, 
and  her  bust  heaving  with  passion " ; 
"She  (Lady  Weinyss)  was  the  kind  of  I 
pcr.son  I  had  dreamt  of  meeting  and  \ 
never  knew  that  God  had  made";  "If 
1  am  hasty  in  making  friends,  and  skip 
the  preface,  I  always  read  it  after- 
wards"; "He  (I-ord  Curzon)  had  ap- 
pearance more  than  looks,  a  keeit,  lively 
face,  and  an  expression  of  enamelled , 
self-assurance  ";  "  I  think  (this  to  Geil»- 
ral  Booth)  there  is  something  morally 
vulgar  in  trying  to  get  too  familiar  with 
men's  souls  " :  "  Havoc,  as  he  w.as  called, 
was  a  dark  chestnut,  16.1.  with  a  coat 
like  the  back  of  a  violin,  and  a  spiteful 
little  head  ":  "Hansoms  arc  extinct  as 
duelling  or  garrotting.  No  one  can 
deny  that  they  h.ad  every  fault;  you 
caught  your  dress  getting  in,  you  fell 
on  your  head  getting  out ;  if  it  rained 
you  were  soaked,  or  if  the  window  was 
down,  and  your  horse  slipped,  your  head 
went  through  the  gla.ss." 

Dr.  Jowett,  whose  letters  to  Margot 
Tennant  are  among  the  treasures  of  the 
book,  once  asked  her  if  she  told  anyone 
that  he  wrote  to  her,  and  she  replied: 

"I  should  rather  think  sol  I  tell  every 
railway  porter." 

Jowrtt  (after  a  long  silence)  :  "  Would  you 
like   to  have   your   life   written.   Margot?" 

Margot :  "Not  much,  unless  it  told  the 
whole  truth  about  me,  and  was  indiscreet." 

She  has  taken'  the  precaution  of  see- 
ing that  the  work  was  diiiic  according 
to  her  own  recipe.  She  has  written  her 
own  .Hook  of  Indiscretions.  .^he  has 
seen  the  whole  pageant  of  the  life  of  her 
time  as  intimately  as  anyone,  and  has 
set  it  down,  warts  agji  all.  with  a  ruth- 
!-  ■    '  s  startling 

She  has 
:.>  if  they 
ji       1  '■.  and  has 

cut  up  her  friends  a|id  her  enemies  alike 
Willi  the  impartial  surgery  of  genius. 
V/hcthcr  »he  will  have  any  friends  left 


stead's,   iS/Vt/W. 
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at  the  end  I  do  not  know,  and  probably 
she  does  not  care,  for  as  she  said  to 
Jowett  when  lie  took  her  to  see  the 
aged  Florence  Nicjhtingale,  withjhe  cau- 
tionary remark,  "  I  do  not  think  she  will 
care  for  you,  but  would  you  mind  that  ?" 

Margot:  "Oh,  not  at  all!  I  am  quite  un- 
feminine  in  those  waj's.  When  peoplo  leave 
the  room  I  don't  say  to  itiyself,  "*  I  wonder 
if  tliey  like  me,'  but  'I  wonder  if  I  like 
them.' " 

AN    OBITUARY    OF    AN    AGK. 

And  that,  truly  seen,  is  not  the  com- 
ment of  an  egoist;  but  the  reverse.  Btrt 
while  Mrs.  Asquith  is  faithful  in  the 
wounds  she  inflicts  on  others,  she  is 
equally  merciless  with  herself.  She  ad- 
mires Margot  in  certain  of  her  aspects 
with  the  dispassionate  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  would  admire  anything  of 
beauty,  from  a  horse  to  a  woman's  hair, 
or  from  a  flash  of  wit  to  an  act  of  sac- 
rifice, but  she  has  unrcaled  eyes  and 
searching  vision  for  Margot's  abundant 
failings,  and  she  records  them  with  a 
certain  humility  that  disarms  attack.  In 
the  end  she  emerges  a  figure,  so  vital,  so 
veracious,  so  human,  passionate,  but 
generous,  caustic,  but  never  malevolent, 
proud,  yet  with  a  fundamental  humble- 
ness, that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  her  enemies  will  forgive  her.  In 
one  of  the  most  charming"  of  his  letters 
to  her.  Lord  Morley — of  whom  I  think 
she  speaks  througho'.it  with  more  un- 
qualified  affection   and  esteem   than   of 


anyone  save  Jowett — said,  referring  to 
her  then  impending  marriage : 

Such  a  man  is  a  companion  that' any  woman- 
might  envy.  I  daresay  you  know  this  with- 
out my  telling  you.  On  the  other  part,  I 
will  not  add  myself  to  those  impertinents  who, 
as  I  understand  you  to  report,  wish  you  to  im- 
prove. I  very  respectfully  wish  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Few  qualities  are  better  worth  leav- 
ing as  they  are  than  vivacity,  wit,  freshness 
of  mind,  gaiety  and  pluck.  Pray  keep  tliera 
all.     Don't  improve  by  an  atom. 

She  hasn't.  She  comes  before  the 
world  as  she  descended  on  her  mother 
with  a  challenging  "  Here's  me,"  and 
tells  us  the  truth  as  she  sees  it,  without 
apology,  and  without  asking  for  quar- 
ter. 

Bold  and  honest  self-portraiture  such 
as  this  is  too  rare  to  die.  But  it  will  live 
for  another  reason.  For  this  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  treasury  of  wit,  and 
a  panorama  of  personality.  It  is  the 
obituary  of  a  system  and  a  societv.  The 
great  world  she  paints  so  vividly  has 
gone  in  the  convulsioni  of  the  war.  It 
has  not  gone  visibly  here,  as  it  has  gone 
in  Russia,  or  in  German}',  but  it  has  gone 
no  less  certainly,  and  the  not  distant 
future  will  look  back  upon  it  as  to  some- 
thing remote  and  unthinkable.  And  in 
this  book  it  will  find  that  system,  and 
society  recorded  with .  an  intensity,  a 
truth,  and  an  emotion  that  will  make  it 
live  as  a  memory  long  after  it  has  passed 
away  as  a  fact.  A.G.G. 


SOCIAL   LITERATURE. 


Reviewed  by  Professor 

After  the  Peace.  H.  N.  Brailsford. 
(Parsons;  4/6.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  is  always  worthy 
of  the  close  attention  of  the  student  of 
international  politics.  This  book, 
though  not  so  epoch-ma'king  as  the 
War  of  Steel  and  Gold — which  was  a 
great  pioneerinrr  work — is  a  useful  sui^- 
vey  of  the  condition  of  Europe  as  the 
joint  product  of  the  war,  the  blockade 
and  the  Peace  Treaties.  While  h^  is 
compelled  to  cover  familiar  ground  in 
discussing  the  "alternatives  of  social  re- 
volution, militarist  reaction  and  revision 
of  the  treaties,  the  work  is  valuable, 
even  if  it  be  only  regarded  as  a  sequel 


Meredith  Atkinson,  M.A. 

to  the  former  volume.  He  regards  the 
food  shortage  of  Europe  as  a  gigantic 
demonstration  of  the  failure  of  capital- 
ism, with  its  policies  ,of  militarism  and 
imperialism.  Their  supreme  folly  was 
the  prolongation  of  the  blockade.  The 
peaceful  penetration  of  Gennan  capital 
has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  Allied 
capital,  but  in  circumstances  that  enor- 
mously increase  its  talent  for  social  in- 
jury. The.  ruination  of  the  economic 
and  political  framework  of  Europe  is  the 
fruit  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  past,  "and 
bears  nothing  of  the  hope  of  the  future. 
"The  politics  of  Babel"  is  the  nam® 
given   by   Mr.   Brailsford   to   the   policj 
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%i  sclf-aRgrandiscmcnt,  embodied  in 
nearly  cviry  papc  of  the  Peace  Treaties. 
The  concentration  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  three  Governments,  one  of 
which — the  French — is  as  militaristic 
as  ever,  continues  to  render  the  Lea^e 
of  Nation,s  a  mere  tool  of  the  old  diplo- 
macy. The  present  condition  of  Europe 
is  in  many  respects  a  demonstration  of 
the  gloomy  prophecies  of  Malthus.  A 
social  revolution  is  regarded  as  improb- 
able owing  chiefly  to  the  fundamental 
conflict  of  interest  between  town  and 
country.  The  "argument  here  is  most  in- 
teresting. The  author  considers  that 
the  hope  of  the  future  is  the  control  of 
foreign  policy  by  a  Labour  Government 
— the  only  means  of  relief  to  a  Europe 
which  has  lost  the  very  will  to  live. 

The  Triumph  nf  NrUionaHsation.    Sir 
I.-CO   Chiozza   Money.      (Casscl;   7/6). 

In  this  work  nf  nearly  300  pages,  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money  returns  to  a  fav- 
ourite theme,  with  all  "  the  lessons  of 
the  war  "  to  re-enforce  his  arguments. 
The  result  is  somewhat  of  a  mixture  of 
old  theory  and  now  fact,  and  they  do 
not  always  assimilate  very  cordially.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  capitalism  stands 
condemned  for  its  wastefulness,  its  pro- 
duction of  rubbish  and  futile  luxuries,  its 
neglect  of  the  welfare  and  education  of 
the  people,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  defects  that  no  reader  of  economic 
history  can  miss.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
\\^r  forced  upon  the  nations  a  degree  of 
economic  co-opiration  and  nationalised 
effort  entirely  unprecedented.  Unfor- 
tunately, Irowevcr.  if  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  forms  of  nation.ilisa- 
tion  were  also  wasteful,  inefficient,  and 
frequently  nci,'lcclful  of  the  higher  in- 
terests of  the  people.  The  problem  is 
not  therefore  whether  "nationalisation" 
— an  ill-defined  term-r-is  theoretically 
sound  or  not,  but  whether  it  is  the  form 
of  social  co-operation  whose  practice  is 
as  sound  as  its  theory.  One  can 
heartily  agree,  for  example,  with  such 
co-operation  as  is  embodied  in  the  Build- 
ing Trades  P.nrliament.  and  at  the  same 
time  heartily  ilisagrcc  with  the  author's 
eulogy  of  the  nationalisation  applied  by 
"  the  Socialist   Government    in   Queens- 


land.' Further,  ."^ir  Leo  Muucy's  sup- 
port of  the  Sankcy  Report  on  the  Coal 
Industry  seems  to  me  quite  justifiable, 
but  the  scheme  therein  outlined  is  widely 
different  from  the  orthodox  nationalisa- 
tion. The  same  can  be  said  "  of  the  great 
and  beneficent  work  of  the  Liquor  Traf- 
fic Central  Control  Board."  It  would  be 
unfair  to  suggest  that  the  book  makes 
none  of  these  distinctions,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly somewhat  confused  concerning 
them.  It  makes  out  a  case  for  trying 
out  all  suris  of  plans  for  industrial  and 
social  co-operation,  and  its  tkle  should 
be  amend  d  in  that  direction. 

The  Rczival  of  Marxism.     J.  Shield 
Nicholson.     (John  Murray;  6/-.) 

After  reading  a  great  deal  of  the  writ- 
ings and  utterances  of  Lenin,  I  am  fre- 
quently  surprised   to   find   learned   men 
taking  his   thoujjht   seriously.     Lenin   is 
a   man    of    action — very    much    so — but 
hardly  a  man  of  thought.     Professor  J. 
S.  Nicholson,  the  well-known  Edinburgh 
economist,    evidently    regards    him    as 
scarcely  less  important  than  Marx.     As 
a  matter  of   fact,  Kautsky's  book.   The 
Dictatorship    of    the    Proletariat    finally 
demolished  I.A?nin,  in  my  opinion,  as  an 
interpreter  of  Marx.     Although  the  pre- 
sent work  is  defective  in  this  direction, 
it  contains  sfJme  very  good  chapters  on 
the  N-tirious  aspects  of  Marxian  theory. 
It  attacks  the  theory  of  value  as  being 
"  not  only  false,  but  grotesque."     Marx 
is  accused  of  omitting  from  his  critique 
of  orthodox  political  economists  the  ele- 
ments   of    truth    and    strength    in    their 
teaching,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  weak- 
nesses  and   inconsistencies.       Beginning 
with    fixed    ideas   on    revolution.   Marx 
overstated  the  case  against  capital,  as  in- 
volving no  more  than  a  continuous  rob- 
bery of  labour.     He  had  this  at  least  in    j 
common  with  Lenin,  that  both  imagined     \ 
social  reconstruction  to  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter, since  what  is  obscure  and  intricate  in 
'the  economic  field  is  due  to  capitalism. 
There  arc  many  good  points  in  the  book, 
but  one  caimot  help  wishing  that  winters 
w^ild  cea.se  to  treat  Russia  as  evidence 
for  or  against  the  Socialist  State.     It  is 
the  last  country  in  the  'world   in   which 
such  a   test   could  be  satisfactorily  car- 
rie<l  out. 
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TWO  VOLUMES- 


-PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 


61  bring    these     magnificent    books 

'  to     your     door      (carriage     paid) 
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DR.  PHILIP  £}.  MUSICETT'S  ILLUSTRATED  AUSTRALIAN  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  the 
result  of  a  life-long  Mediral  Practice  in  Australia.  Dr.  Muskett  was  formerly  Resident 
Medical  Doctor,  Melbourne  Hospital ;  Senior  Resident  Medical  OfScer,  Sydney  Hospital ; 
Surgeon  Superintendent  to  the  N.S.\S'^,  Government,  S.I.  Service;  Medical  Superintendent, 
<2uarantine  Station,  Sydney;  and  Surgeon  to  the  Sydney  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.;  and  also  In 
extensive  private  practice.  He  has  given  of  his  very  be.'Jt  in  the  Australian  Medisal  Guide, 
a.nd  withal  so  clearly  and- simply  that  any  reader  may  understand. 

The    Secrets    of    the    Body    Revealed 

The  layman  is  often  puzzled  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  endless  maze  of  bodily  struc- 
tures Is  explained  and  identified.  No  longer  need  there  be  anv  doubt,  for  with  the  ILLUS- 
TRATED   AUSTRALIAN    MEDICAL    GUIDE    there   is 

A    Wonderful    Mannequin 

This  'Mannequin,  or  Mechanical  Chart  of  the  Human  Frame,  demonstrates  practically  where 
the  different  org.ans  lie,  how  they  are  formed,  their  relative  sizes,  and  so  on.  The  rlbB. 
stomach,  liver,  etc..  lift  away  to  show  what  is  situated  beneath.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  for  this  manneriuin,  or  for  the  separate  and  private  supjiiement  supplied  in  sealed 
packet,   and   intended   solely  for  women's  use. 


THE     TWO     VOLUMES     FOR-  «3/3/-. 
Payable  6/-  down, 

Os.  6d.  ten  davs  after  delivery,  and  thereafter 
for  five  months  at  9s.  6d.  per  month.  These  two 
hooks  total  a  coniplete  compendium  of  how  to 
reach.,health  and  retain  it  to  a  green  old  age. 
The  out-back  resident — miles  from  a  doctor — 
filiould  snap  up  this  opportunity  at  once.  The 
mother  of  a  family,  cler.gvm6n,  ships'  captains, 
tlie  ambulance  enthusiast,  schoolmasters,  all 
need  the  information  which  these  books  give 
fullv  and  freely  and  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Wri'te  at  once  to  WILLIAM  BROOKS  AND 
CO  LTD.,  17  CASTLEP^EAGH  STREET, 
SYDNEY,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  set  to  be 
sent  to  you,  giving  your  full  postal  address. 

. MONTHLY    PAYMENTS    ORDER    FORM. 

The  subscriber  should  fill  in,  cut  oat, 
and  post  this  form,  together  with  6/-  in 
Postal  Notes,  to  the  address  given  below. 

To  the  Manager, 
WILLIAM  BROOKS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

17  CASTLEREACH  ST.,  SYDNEY.  . 

Please    send    me    the     Illustrated     Australian 
Medical   Guide,   in   two   Volumes,      I   enclose    6,/-, 

and    I    agree    to    complete    my    purchase    of    the  fa»sned 

two  volumes  In  six  equal  monthly  payments  of 
J/6,  as  under.  The  first  of  these  monthly  pay- 
ments   to    he    made    ten    days    after    delivery    of  Address 

the  complete  work,  and  the  succeeding  pay- 
ments on    the  corresponding  day  of  each  month 

following,   to  be   mada  at   the  ofllce  of   William  

Brooks    and     Co.     Ltd.,     17    Castlereagh     Street, 

Svdney,    until    siich    payments    are    complete.       I         /-k«-,,_.*i„„ 

agiee    that    the    books,    not    being   my    property,         uccupaiion 

Kbiill   not  be  disposed  of  In  any  way.  '  steads 


A     DOCTOR    IN    THE    HOME. 

The  possession  of  these  books  means  the  .-i-  - 
ing  of  pounds  and  pounds  in  medical  fees.  They 
give  the  remedy  for  any  sickness  which  may  be 
attacking  any  member  of  your  fatnily.  They 
state  in  clea.r  and  simple  language  what  the 
symptoms  mean — whether  the  illness  Is  likely 
to  be  slight  or  dangerous — liow  to  go  about 
treating  and  curing  it,  and  what  to  do  during 
convalescence.  The  Guide  does  not  shirk  pri- 
vate ailments,  but  deals  with  them  in  a  tactful 
manner,  and  with  that  frank  facing  of  sex  that 
made  Dr.  Muskett  one  of  the  foremost  medical 
practitioners  "a  few  years  ago. 

SECTION    FOR   WOMEN. 

A  profusely-pictured,  private,  and  tactfully- 
written  separate  section  for  women  Is  a  special 
feature  of  the  Medical  Guide.  The  two  voluni="i 
contain  1371  references  (in  plain  language)  to 
different  diseases,  ailments,  symptoms,  etc.,  and 
115    (floured  plates   and   illustrations. 
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AMBITION,  plus  ENDEAVOUR,  brings  SUCCESS 

All    men    de«ire    more    money,    but    mnny    are    without 
knoMrledgc    of    the    vray    to    SUCCESS. 

For  the  man  in  businent  who  is  without  capita),  ih--  best  way  to  gmin  promotion 
^^  is  br  obtaining  complric  qtialiii- ntion  in 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Manj  men    have    doubled    and    trebled    their    tals'iea    by  becoming    Accountants,  and 

you  can   cio  so  by  taking  a 

GUARANTEED     COURSE 

from  Melbourne's  leading    private   coach.     You    provide    the  ambit'on  to  succeed,  and 

■    (ew    hours    e.ich    week    at    a    p'eaiAni     ntudjr,    and    lor    an    inclusiva    fee    your    full 

quaUlication  is  absolutelv  guaranteed. 

77ie  following  are  a  few  of  oar  recent  Baccetwet  ; — 

Imermrtiate,  April — Alan  l.ukr.    I0'1%    Bouk-keepine. 
Imerni'-'liatr,   Mav  —  D.   McKinnon.    I(KJA    lns'>lvency  lj»w. 

Inlermrd  ale.    Corporation    ol    Public    Accountants,    October — Two    candidatea, 
R.   !'.  Sexton  and  K.  R.  Claike  were  presented,  and   both  passed. 

Write  before  the  New    Year,      Better  eti'll,   write   NOW  for  free  advice  and 
instructive  booklet,    "  The  Science  of  Accounts." 

WILLIAM    BUCK,    Correspondence    Schools, 

331    Collin*    Street,    MELBOURNE 


To  Subscribers  ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  fillingr  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  th<- 
i).ist  three  years.  It  is  still  Koiag  ui> 
In  order  to  brinff  it  down,  STEAD'.'^ 
KKVirW  henriforth  will  adopt  ih. 
nr.Ttlrc  of  not  sendinR  formal  acknow- 
Itdgmeti  •  of  remittanoJS.  When  you  f 
tT-w  vour  3u^^rrir)tion  you  will  r^ 
l^mifer  receive  a  postcard  acknowlede 
•nsi  it.  Instrad,  the  wrapper  on  tbe 
r.c:ond  issae  tollowintr  the  receipt  pf 
\  J-  renewal  will  bear  the  expiration 
''n'r,  ihiis  a  ;•  >TiiaiiraIly  infomiintr 
vfiii  that  your  remittance  was  received 
.md  vour  subs(:ii}lion  extended.  If 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


With  this  issue  the  year's  dealing  on 
the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Australia  will 
have  ended  for  1920.  In  reviewing  the 
transactions  no  member  of  such  institu- 
tions, except  those  who  have  done  badly 
in  speculation,  could  have  cause  to  com- 
plain at  the  volume  of  business  carried 
through.  There  have  been  Common- 
wealth and  State  loans,  a  multitude  of 
industrial  flotations,  and  a  l(Jt  of  scrappy 
business.  The  sum  total  of  the  dealing, 
consequently,  has  represented  a  very 
large  income  for  members  of  the  ex- 
changes. To-day,  the  outook  is  discour- 
aging. This  is  because  economic  laws 
are  operating  To  the  disadvantage  of  the 
holders  of  stocks,  and  still  more  against 
the  prorrjoter.  Recently  some  large 
flotations  have  come  upon  the  market, 
with  the  object  of  raising  more  capital 
for  various  industrial  concerns,  but  in 
all  cases  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  people  to  subscribe  is  very  great, 
whereas,  if  the  promotions  had  been  at- 
tempted six  months  ago,  they  would  have 
gone  through  with  flying  colours. 
Though  it  may  be  heresy  to  >  say  it,  the 
investing  community  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  its  decision  to  withhold  from 
the  markets,  and,  during  the  coming 
year,  caution  should  still  mark  the 
guarded  way  all  through.  In  this 
column  the  advice  consistently  given  has 
been  to  be  prepared  for  financial  pres- 
sure. Those  acquainted  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  at  the  present  time  can 
prove  the  worth  of  that  advice.  At  pre- 
sent, for  instance,  it  is  still  almost  im- 
_  possible  to  remit  by  telegraphic  transfer 
even  moderate  sums  to  London,  either 
for  personal  or  business  purposes.  That 
being  so,  the  import  trade  is  going  to  fall 
off  tremendously.  Public  income  must 
be  affected  and  extravagance  will  be 
curbed,  whether  that  is  liked  or  not. 


THE  WOOL  SCHEME. 

The    wool    market    is    suffering    from 

an  attack  of  top-heaviness.     The  reason 

for  this  is  that,  during  the  last  two  years 

-of  the  war,  the  process  was  adopted  in 


connection  with  consignments  of  wool 
handled  by  the  British  Government  of 
combing  out  all  the  best  of  it,  so  as  to 
get  the  spinning  done  as  quickly  as  was 
practicable.  In  Australia  the  same 
policy  was  pursued,  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  the  spinners,  and  disadvan- 
tage to  the  handling  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  clip.  Certainly,  big  profits 
were  obtained,  and,  very  wisely,  these 
profits  went  (after  payment  of  the  ap- 
praisement rate  of  ISjd.  per  lb.,  to  the 
the  grower)  into  the  surplus  stock  of 
wool.  This  now,  so  far  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  concerned, 
amounts  to  2,600,000  bales  of  inferior 
sdrts.  The  sales  that  have  been  carried 
on  for  the  realisation  of  the  current  clip, 
have  been  a  failure.  This  arises  very 
largely  from  the  poor  quality  of  the  wool, 
due  to  the  drought,  and  also  from  the 
reserves  of  wool  already  alluded  to.  The 
rejected  and  neglected  wool  is  almost 
wholly  crossbred,  and  this  wool  is  used 
mostly  for  making  coarse  fabrics,  and 
is  especially  suited  to  Continental  re- 
quirements. Bradford  spinners  have 
kept  out  of  the  market,  and  admittedly 
are  only  using  their  mills  to  the  lowest 
possible  capacity.  As  Yorkshiremen  are 
credited  with  being  able,  if  given  a 
halter,  to  find  a  horse,  they  are  quali- 
fied to  see  the  weakness  of  the  market 
'position  for  wool  so  long  as  a  stock  of 
2,600,000  bales  hung  over  it.  Their 
reasoning  in  this,  direction  was  equally 
realised  by  Sir  John  Higgins  and  the 
Central  Wool  Committee,  and  the 
scheme  these  have  now  put  out  is  in- 
tended to  lock  up  under  safe  control — 
that  is,  away  from  the  politician  and  the 
market  until  times  are  favourable — the 
2,600.000  bales  with  the  intention  of 
handling  it  as  opportunity  may  offer. 
The  scheme  is  a  daring  one,  but,  as  the 
wool  represents"  profits,  a  good  deal  has 
to  be  said  in  its  favour,  provided,  of 
course,  that  owtside  supplies  and  the 
current  clip  of  Australia  a^  New  Zea- 
land do  not  overtake  con^mption.  If 
this  contingency  is  to  be  averted,  Mr. 
Hughes'  policy  of  not  trading  with  Gcf- 
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many  anrf  oilier  coiiiUries  will  have  '■" 
be  abSiuloncd,  and  freedom  of  trade  !<  - 
f^siablishcd.  There  is  no  reason  why  tiiis 
liould  not  be  done,  because  with  the  war 
•vcr,  i)cace  and  goncl-will  will  be  b(  st 
,  roniotcd  by  rc-cst.iblisliing-  commercial 
relations  with  our  former  enemies. 


defiiiitcly  thaf 


NEW  Z]:al.\nd. 

Is  there  a  man  ni  Austfalla  with  the 
same  pluck  as  Mr.  H.  Beauchamp. 
chairman  and  managing  director  of  the 
Bai^  of  Xew  Zealand?  Mr.  Beauchanip 
was  called  to  give  evidence  before  the 
New  Zealand  Courts,  to  decide  whether 
a  weekly  bonus  of  9s.  should  be  handed 
out  to  the  worker  on  account  of  tlie  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  Mr..  Beau- 
champ  did  not  say  that  he  should  no; 
get  it,  but  what  he  did  say  was  that  if 
it  was  given,  the  outlook  for  New  Zea- 
land was  baiikrui>lcy.  He  directed  at- 
tention that  during;  the  last  nine  months, 
exports  had  fallen  off  by  13  per  cent., 
and  imports  had  increased  by  92  per 
cent.  All  the  while,  the  obligations  of 
the  country,  in  rc.«])ect  to  the  payment  of 
interest,  and  the  meeting  of  private  debt.v 
abroad  had  to  be  fulfilled.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  having  a  substanti.il 
margin    of    expor;<    nvcr    itnjions.     Mr 


1;...,.^.  .ij)  furthci  . 
the  p«ke  of  primary  products  was  dc- 
clininf^l'tit  pointed  olii  further  that  there 
hi(l  bet:i  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
\aIu(*of  ;lic  land  mortgaged,  ard  at  th> 
same  timr  a  decline  in  the  paying  off  oi 
mortgage-  so  that  people  in  Xew  Zea- 
land themselves  were  running  badly  into 
debt.  This  ^vas  quite  apart  altogether 
from  the  heavy  Inirden  imposed  by  the 
war.  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  "asked 
)vhethcr  he  \v(JuM  not  produce  financial 
panic  by  malting  such  a  statement.  His 
rejily  was  in  the  negative,  because  h( 
thought  fliat  iho-e  who  did  not  know 
tlic  truth  ought  id  be  told  it.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  main  elements  in  rais 
ing  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  from  its 
former  position  of  insolvency  owing  to 
the  crash  during  tlie  landJ»oom.  Hav- 
ing had  the  ejxpcrience  of  those  days, 
his  remarks  regarding  the  sit\iation  a; 
the  moment  are  of  tremendous  import- 
ance. Is  then>,no  one  in  .\ustralia  who 
is  ])reparcd  to  analyse  the  position  here 
in  the  same  »vay  tliat  he  has  done ?  If 
one  of  our  leaders  did  so,  the  whole 
Basic  Wage  bubble  would  be  pricked  in 
stantly.  The  news  from  north  to  south 
is  that  first.  Queensland  is  having  to  dis- 
pense with '.'state  employees;  next,  that 
Xew  South  Wales  intentls  to  do  so,  and 
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ir.  levying  the  heaviest  possible  taxation, 
and  thirdly,  that  Victoria  is  just  man- 
aging to  keep  level.  Then,  going  west. 
South  .\ustralia,  like  X'ictoria,  being 
prudent,  is  also  about  on  an  even  kicl. 
while  Western  Australia,  to  raise  the 
wind  while  dodging  the  imposition  of  a 
ta.\  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land, 
is  piling  up  the  income  tax  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  destructive  to  enter- 
prise. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  balance  sheets  for  a  number  of 
building  societies  have  been  published 
of  late,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the 
care  with  which  these  organisations  are 
conducted,  as  compared  with  the  old 
boom  finance.  \"cry  few  of  the  build- 
ing societies  have  forgotten  their  ex- 
periences in  those  troublesome  times. 
Consequently,  they  have  built  up  re- 
serves, and  put  more  capital  into  the 
business,  with  the  result  that  a  proper 
ratio  exists  between  assets  and  liabilities. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  Victorian 
institutions  is  the  Fourth  Victoria.  The 
feature  in  its  balance  sheet  is  the  large 
amount  of  money  deposited  with  it.  In 
an  ordinary  building  organisation,  the 
size  of  this  debit  would  be  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  element,  but  if  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  sudden  demand  for  the 
money,  then  loans  will  work  out,  and 
profits  come  in  steadily.  The  institution 
)<;  under  the  very  best  management,  and 
the  deposits  come  from  one  of  the  big- 
gest life  offices  in  Australia,  as  it  prac- 
tically controls  the  society.  Therefore, 
the  organisation  is  really  an  adjunct  to 
a  most  stable  office,  and  is  able  to  af- 
ford people  wlio  wish  to  acquire  their 
\n  homes  very  satisfactory  terms,  be- 
..luse  of  the  capital  at  its  call.  A  large 
turnover  in  business  tends  to  cheapness 
' :  handling  things.     However,  the  posi- 

11  generally,  of  the  various  building 
.<ficieties  to-day  is,  so  far  as  the  balance 
sheets  can  be  judged,  on  a  level  with 
th;»t  of  the  Fourth  Victoria.  Everything 
h.'is  been  done  con.servatively,  and  will) 
an  eye  to  the  general   inflation  of  the 


Will  the   Negroes  Seek  Rerenge  ? 

(ConliiiUi-d  from  page  83^.) 

and  has  no  adequate  protection  from  it ;  he 
is  lynchc<l.  he  is  burned  alive,  in  l)ic  old  slave 
states  be  is  illegally  disfranchised,  in  whole 
districts  lie  cannot  get  properly  nut  of  slav- 
ery, but  remains  in  economic  bondage — peon- 
age, as  it  is  called — cannot  get  justice  in 
Southern  courts,  and  so  forth.  He  has  an 
enormous  urowiiii;  grievance,  which  was 
badly  aggravated  by  the  war.  For  the  voteless 
negro  was  foiiscrii>tid  with  the  rest  in  1917, 
and  sent  to  light  in  a  war  of  which  he  knew 
little,  for  a  country  which  denie«l  him  his 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  A  scries  of  mas- 
sacres and  race  rmts  in  the  great  cities  of 
America  contributed  to  stir  up  the  revenge 
movement,  and  it  i^  this  movement  which  Du 
Bois  is  captaining. 

Dr.  Du  Hois  has  written  two  notable 
books — "  Souls  of  Black  Folk,"  and  an- 
other just  published,  "  Darkwater." 
Both  have  a  powerful  appeal.  Passages 
from  "  Darkwater"  are  quoted  to  show 
the  emotional  militancy.  This,  for  ex- 
ample from  a  description  of  the  race 
riots  at  St.  Louis: 

The  negroes  fought ;  thev  grappled  with 
the  mob  like  beasts  at  bay.  They  drove  them 
back  from  the  thickest  cluster  of  their  homes 
and  piled  the  white  dead  on  the  street ;  but 
then  the  cunning  mob  caught  the  black  men 
between  the  factories  and  their  homes.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  Old  World  horror  coming  to  life 
again ;  all  that  Jews  suffered  in  Spain  and 
Poland;  all  that  peasants  suffered  in  France, 
and  Indians  in  Calcutta ;  all  that  aroused 
human  devilry  had  accomplished  in  ages  past, 
they  di<l  in  Fast  St.  I.ouis.  while  the  r.igs  of 
6000  half-n.iked  black  men  and  women  flut- 
tcre<l  across  the  bridges  of  tlie  calm  Missis- 
sippi. 

Then  he  says  of  the  negro  soldiers  it- 
lurning  to  their  home,  .America: 

W'c  are  returning  from  war.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  black  men  were  drafted  into  a  great 
struggle.  Fur  bleeding  France,  and  what  she 
means  and  has  me.int  to  us.  and  to  humanity, 
and  against  the  threat  of  (icrman  race  arro- 
gance, we  fought  gladly  and  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood ;  for  Americi  and  her  highest  ideals 
we  fought  in  far-off  hope :  for  the  <lom;nant 
Siiuthcrn  ol'i'  i:.-l".  ,MiTi-Tirhed  at  Washington. 
we  fought  in  :  .  For  the  America 

that    reprcsi :  -    in    lynching,    dis- 

franchisement. ca>te.  brul.ility  and  devilish  in- 
sult—for this,  in  the  hateful  upturning  and 
mixing  of  things,  we  were  forced  by  vindic- 
tive fate  to  fight  also. 

But  to-day  we  return!  We  return  from  the 
slavery  of  uniform  which  the  world's  mad- 
ness demanded   us  to  dun.     We   stand   again 
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10  look  America  squarely  in  the  face.  We 
sing:  This  country  of  ours,  despite  all  its 
better  souls  have  done  and  dreamed, ,  is  yet 
a  shameful  land. 

It  lynches  ...  it  disfranchises  its  own 
citizens  ...  it  encourages  ignorance 
.  .  .  it  steals  from  us  .  .  .  it  insults 
us.     ... 

This  is  the  country  to  which  we  Soldiers  of 
Deiuocracy  return.  This  is  the  fatherland  for 
whicli  we  fought!  But  it  is  our  fatherland. 
It  was  right  for  us  to  fight.  The  faults  of 
our  country  are  our  faults.  Under  similar 
<:ircumstances  we  would  fight  again.  But.  by 
the  God  of  Heaven,  we  are  cowards  and  jack- 
asses if,  now  that  war  is  over,  we  do  not 
marshal  every  ounce  of  our  brain  and  brawn 
to  fight  a  sterner,  longer,  more  unbending 
tattle  against  the  forces  of  hell  in  our  own 
land. 

IfV  return. 

IP'e  return  from  fiyhtituj. 

ll'e  return  fightinij. 

Mr.  Graham  does  not  pretend  that  the 
whole  negro  people  has  been  captivated 
by  this  spirit  of  militancy.  Booker 
AX'ashington,  who  preached  non-resist- 
ance arid  Christian  development,  is  still 
the  ideal  of  coloured  men  and  women. 
His  portrait  hangs  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cabin  walls.  And  he  has  a 
worthy  successor  in  Dr.  Robert  Moton, 
who  has  taken  his  place  as  head  of  the 
negro  college  of  self-help — the  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Dr.  Moton,  like  Dr.  Du  Bois, 
has  just  published  a  book,  "  Finding  a 
Way  Out:  An  Autobiography,"  which 
is  as  placid  as  "■  Darkwater  "  is  bitter  and 
clamorous. 

But,  while  there  is  still  much  of  the 
old  docility  and  gentletless  among  the 
negroes,  the  tendency  to  follow  militant 
leaders  is  growing,  Mr.  Graham  believes. 
He  notes  a  desire  among  the  negro 
leaders  to  champion  the  cause  of  their 
own  race  in  the  British  Empire  and  other 
p.arts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  land.  His  article  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  the  recent  congress 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Coloured  People,  or 
be  could  hardly  have  omitted  mention  of 
the  resolution  passed  in  favour  of  a 
negro  republic,  covering  the  whole  of 
Africa, 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  new 
fentient  of  revolt?  IMr.  Graham  blames 
us,  the  white  people :  tiie  negroes  are  sim- 
ply reacting  against  our  ill  treatment. 
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other    brands 

Pure    Silk.     Lisle    and    Cotton 

SOLD    BY    MERCERS   EVERYWHERE 

Indents  throuKl)  \l'ali*-r  Cfliliro  Ply    Lid 
50  \oi\i  Street,    Sydney 


Paris  Garters 

No  Metal  can  Touch  You 

ARE    MADE    FOR    YOU 
WHEN    BUYING 

Look  for  above  trade  mark  plainly 
ttampeJ  on  each  pair 


SOLD    BY 

Mercers  and  Men's  Toggery 
Stores  Everywhere 

M«de  by  STEIN  Si  COMPANY.   Chiuso 

Sole  Acenli      Wallri  Calhro  Pty.  Ua. 
K  York  Slif«.   Srdney 


Catechism  on  Peace  Precautions. 

(.Coiilinurd  from  pagt  S^S.) 

iiiKiir  the  control  of  the  Postmaster- 
<  icneral. 

Q.—  Is  it  still  illegal  to  fly  the  Red 
Flag,  or  the  Sinn  Fein  flagr 

A.^I-'ither  may  be  flown. 

Q. —  Is  ilu-  war-time  moratorium 
still  in  force? 

A. — The  general  moratorium  was 
ended  in  July.  In  special  cases  the  courts 
were  emi)Owered  to  grant  extensions  of 
time  for  the  rcjjaj-nient  of  loans. 

Q- — Labour  unions  could  be  deregis- 
tered  for  striking  during  the  war.  Is 
this  regulation  still  in  force? 

A. — No.     It  was  repealed  in   1918. 

y. — What  is  the  present  law  in  re- 
lation to  trade  with  Central  Europe? 

A^— The  embargo  on  the  export  trade 
to  Central  Furope  has  been  removed. 
The  Government  still  assumes  i>ower  t» 
prohibit  im]iurtation  of  goods  from  that 
region,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
machinery,  etc..  that  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  However,  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  quantities  of  Gemian  goods  are  im- 
ported by  way  of  Anjerica.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ( iovernment's  action  in 
using  the  Customs  .Act  as  authority  for 
this  embargd  would  withstand  a  legal 
test. 

(J— Is  the  remitting  of  money  to  Ceii 
tral    Furope  now   freely  permitted? 

A. — It  is  still  forbidden  to  send  moni'\ 
in  i)ayment  of  pre-war  debts  to  those 
countries.  Moreover,  unnaturalised  Ger 
mans  and  .Xnstrians  sending  nioney  nui>i 
.1,'ive  an  assurance  that  it  is  not  proj>ert> 
vested  in  the  Public  Trustee  under  tin 
Peace  Treaty. 

Q. — How  is  the  crime  of  sedition  de- 
fined under  the  new  law  ? 

A. — ( )ne  of  the  i)ecnliar  features  "f 
the  War  Precautions  "  Repeal  "  Act  i- 
clause  12.  which  gives  the  Govennnent 
very  wide  powers  to  punish  political  oj)- 
ponents  as  promoters  of  "  sedition."  It 
is  criminal  sedition  to  attempt  any  of 
tile  following  things: — 

(a)  To  liring  the  Sovereign  into  hatred  oi 
contempt. 

(b)  To  excite  disaffection  against  the  Sovc- 
rcisn   or  the  Government   or  Constitution   of 
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Your  staunch  friend 

throughout  the  year' 


All  through  the  long  days  of  the  coming 
year   your    Underwrood    Portable 

will  serve  you  faithfully  and  well,  proving 
itself  a  loyal  partner  and  helper. 

Being  easily  carried  about,  if  furnishes  you  with 
office  facilities  wherever  ycu  go,  and  its  ease  of 
operation  banishes  the  annoyance  of  pens  and  ink. 
Long  and  hard  service  will  not  tire  it,  for  in  the 
machine  are  combined  all  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  all  the 
features  that  have  made  the  name  of  Underwood 
so  famous,  all  the  mechanical  efficiency  that  has 
given  to  Underwood  the  honour  of  14  consecutive 
annual  international  championships. 

Let  us  show  just  what  the  Underwood  Portable  will  do 
for  you.  Let  us  prove  how  ideally  this  little  machine 
will  suit  your  private  needs. 


Stott  and  Underwood 


70   Pitt   Street,   Sydney 

426  Collins  Street,   Melbourne 


And  at  17  Grenfell  St.,   Adelaide;     106  St.    George's    Terrace,    Perth;    305  Queen  St.,   Brisbane. 


Famous  English  Custard  Powder 

(NOAV     MADE    IN    AUSTRALIA) 

This  Famous  Custard  Powder,  which  has  already  become  so  popular  in 
England  and  throughout  the  Enipire,  and  is  unrivalled  in  its  special 
quality,  is  now  made  in  Australia,  and  still  preserves  its  original  character- 
istics. It  is  manufactured  under  supervision  trained  in  the  English  factory. 
So  in  all  points  the  people  of  Australia  may  rely  upon  getting  the  same 
fine  quality  and  high-class  article  as  formerly  imported,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  Australian  industry. 

Foster  Clark's  Famous  Custard  Powder 

Can  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  in  the  following  sizes : 

16  oz.  Containers,  making  24  pints.  12  oz.  Packets,  making   18  pints. 

4  oz.  Packets,  making  6  pints. 
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PROGRESS 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 
INVENTION 


O^c-mhrr 


PROTECT    YOUR    IDEAS 

GKORCE  A.   U'REN,  Ftl    If  A.A      Utt  A  I  F 

PATENT  AnOKNEY  ikr  0«ici.l  EianxtiM 

'       PHent*.  Trade  Mark-..   Inlnngcmcnl^.  Scare!     - 

Nineteen  vemra*  experienic. 

"KULTD."    4S7    COLUm  STUET.   MIUOURNE 

Write  or  caJl  for  any  information  you  nccU 

Ttlphone— Central  8731- 


Good  Digestion 

Means    Kobust    Health 
and  Full  Nerve  EneriJy. 

TO  have  sound,  steady  nerves  and 
rich  red  blood  you  must  first 
put  yourdigestive  organs  in  first-class 
condition.  To  do  this  there  is  no- 
thing equal  to  Nuxite— the  Tablet 
remedy.  Nuxite  just  makes  foo't 
nourish  you. 

Try  these  Tablets  now,  and  learn 
what  stomach  comfort  really  means. 
Soon  the  improvement  in  your  health 
will  manifest  itself  in  increased  ner- 
vous and  phvsical  energy. 

Then  you  will  undersiand  jusl  why  th<v 
sav  of  these  remarkable  T.ilileis.  "Ther.  « 
health   in   eve  v    atom"     Price  2-    bottle. 


Under  Vice-Regal 


Patronage 


P.  H.  STAFFERS 


EMtahlUhmd  1897 


Ladies'  Costumier 

An  original    design    i«    created  for  each 

lady,    and    an    artiil's    altelch    aubmiWed 

before  costume  i*  cut. 

Riding  Habit*  a  Specialty 


Gentlemen's   Tailor 


And  BREECHES  MAKER 

Buaineaa    and    Dreas    Suits  of    latest    cut 

and  perfect    workmanship,    at    moderate 

prices. 


CLYDE  HOUSE,  182  Collins  Street 

Melbourne 

Phone     Central   11535 


the  L  nitcd   Kingdom  or  against   either   House 
of  thi    Parliament  of   the   United   Kingdom 

(c)  To  excite  disaffection  against  the  0>\ 
ernmi-nt  or  Constitution  of  any  of  the  Kinu 
Dominions. 

(d)  To  excile  distiffeclion  a;i>iniit  the  Uot- 
i-nimeitl  or  Ctmstilulion  of  the  Common- 
\riUth.  T  aiiainst  rilhcr  House  of  the  Par 
lument  of  the  Commnnu'i-alth. 

(e)  T.I  excite  disaflfection  a^;ainst  the  con- 
li'ction  f  the  Kinc'ji  Dominions  under  tlv 
Crown. 

(f)  Ti.  excite  His  Majesty  s  subjev^s  to  at 
tempt  to  jirocure  the  alteration,  otherwi--     ' 
hv  lawful  mean^.  of  any  matter  in  llu 
iiionwealth    oitaMishcd   by   law    of    tht    .   .;. 
monwealth  ;  or 

(g)  To  iiromote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  ho- 
tllity   between   different   classes   of   His   Maj- 
esty's  suhjcct.s   so  as  to  endanger  the   pcac 
order  or  good  government  of  the  Commoi 
wealth. 

.\   proviso  is  added  making  it   pennis- 
-ilile  to  criticise  the  tjovemmcnt  in  gootf 
faith.  l)Ut  the  law  is  nevertheless  a  de- 
finite advance  in  repressive  legislation 
Q._Di(l    Mr.    Hiighess    (lovernnun 
succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  illej; 
to  criticise  a  Commonweahh  loan? 

A.— No.     The  opposition  to  the  pr. 
posal  was  so  strong  that  the  Treasurer. 
Sir  Joseph   Cook,   reluct antly   consented" 
to  drop  the  clause. 

Q. — l.s    every    immigrant    obliged    ' 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  ent. 
ing  the  Commonwealth,  as  was  provide 
in'  the   Rill   (or  the   reiHfal   of  the   \N': 
Prec.iutions? 

A. — Xo.  The  Clause  was  evidently  ~ 
worded  by  oversight.  It  was  amended 
so  as  to  niake  it  obligatory  only  for  Bri- 
tish subjects  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. It  would,  of  course,  have  beenr 
absurd  to  ask  the  subject  of  a  foreign 
nation  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
monarch 

Q. — Are  prices  and  other  industriat 
matters  still  to  be  controlled  by  the  Com- 
monarch. 

A. — The  coal  control  's  continued  by 
the  War  rrecautions  "  Repeal  "  .\ct  un- 
til the  end  of  1921.  The  continuance  of 
pooling  operations  for  the  marketing  of 
primary  products  is  also  authorised. 
Control  over  the  sugar  market  is  ex- 
tended to  June  30.  1^23.  Regulations- 
relating  to  companies  and  businesses  are 
to  remain  in  force  nil  the  end  of  next 
vear. 
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TRAIN  FOR  THE  BIGGER  POSITION 

la         l-<  1-1 1- »•  il  C-l-l  j-n->  .^  »*  ■. J.    _  ... 


Of   to«?uc7ior''Th?oul.^1^'SudVSr?&'i'V  the  ideal   method 

given  the  training  thit  enabled  them  to  li-asD  ooDort^^ni^i?="  whf^  students  have  been 
derive  benents  wWch  otherwise  thev  XnM  ncve^'^hi,^  >  ^'^®°  .S^™  *°  them,  and 
laxger  incomes,  greater  comTirt.  ^l  innumerablf  thkig,  ^hnwh,  ^H^^'-  '"'^^'^  «"J°y<^'i 
successful  men  efficiently  trained.  They  havllhown  th?  wnH.,  ?5^™?'§,"^«  the  life  of 
can^quahfy  to  fill  not  only  the  £300  and^^O%"^o^s^?i^n"s,*'b^utX'''£l*oVo*  Jn§t2n'n^?'rositl^^? 

has  ?eSin"d'^''hi?,f  tS2''''^ru1-cri"of'=f '„^elf  ?n^^si?t'u^i*^  ^it^°1f,,^^v  ^'^?  I'^^'^- .  ^"^'^ent 
trammg  over  2.250.000   students    and  the  Tnteriintinr^S?  r^  'l'^    years'    experience    in 

on  the  achievements  of  thesS"SudenV''lnd"'Xf  Sey^araS't  /5'l  f^!;'?"'.'  ^"'  ^''^"'^ 

revisL'lf  ^lTL^XA.rS-%r?aTft  Th?  /Jp^d^ircr of""  "»"■''■  ^P-'  --ually  in 
Colleges,  GovernAient  Ins?ltutionl  etc  includ?ng  ?nrJ^e  la5^P''°^"'3fV-  ^l?  .Universities, 
use  I.CS.  Text  Books  for  class-room 'woS  and  feffrSfce"u%o"es'""''°""  '"  AustraUa, 
In  yoor  own  interests,  is  it  not  worth   your  while  to  enquire   inst  what  the  I  f  S    ^,n  J»  (  ■> 

or  write  to-dly  to  one  of  the  Shces  of  the      ^        ^  yourself  for  a  better  position.  ^Call 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  (c«i.)  w. 


399-401   Anderson's  Chamber 
George  Street,    Sydney. 
70  Gawle'r  Place,  Adelaide 


WHAT  POSITION  DO  YOU  WANT  ? 


(The   World's   Schoolhouse) 
79  Swanston  Street    Melbourne.  336  Queen  Street,   Brisbane 

18  Royal  Arcade,   Perth.  Box  252,  Post  Office,   Hobart. 


Advertisement    Writer 
Agriculturist 
Architect 
Bookkeeper 
Builder 

Carpenter   and   Joiner 
Caricaturist    and   Car- 
toonist 
Chauffeur 
Carriage  Builder 
Civil  Engineer 


Clerk  of  Works 
Concrete  Engineer 
Colliery  Manager 
Commercial  Designer 
Draughtsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Furniture  Maker 
Gas  Power  Engineer 
Industrial  Chemist 
Live  Stock  Breeder 
Marine  Engineer 
Motor  Engineer 


Information  lapplitd  [without  obligation)  to  en- 
qmrersanda  Free  Booklet  posted.  Ja,tm^k 
and  mail  this  Coupon  TO-DA  Y.  It  will  be  the 
first  step  upwards. 


Motor  Body  Builder 
Motor  Mechanic 
Mining  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Metallurgist 
Municipal  Engineer 
Navigator 
Poultry    Farmer 
Publicity  Manager 
Refrigerating 

Engineer 
Salesman 


fehow  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Secretary 
Shopkeeper 
Structural  Engineer 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Engineer 
Textile  Expert 
Window  Dresser 
Wood  Worker 
Works'  Engineer 


Th, 


Foreign  Languages— French,  Italian,  Spanish.  German,  by  Phonograph 
I.C.S.   teach  over   200   Courses.      If  it   is   only  Commercial  .4  ,-fVA»<>»;.,  u       , 

Workshop  Calculations,    or    Timber   Measurements.     B^sTnessLftems     PrecU   ^n^f'T""'' 
Commercial  Law.  Economics,   or  Station  Book-keepine,      WE   CAnTiELP    YOU         '"''"""'■ 

Ask  for  information  concerning  any  subject  in  which 


HELP   YOU. 

vou  may  be  interested. 
Nav\e 3.R. 


Address . 
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EQurrr  trustees,  executors  a  agency  Co.  ud 

■  •Mm   Lisbililf.   1200.000.     Cuniitn  Faa^l.   IIO.OO* 

Board  or  DinrcToiw — Hon.  Donald  MacKinnon. 
ChaJrmnn :  S.  -M.  Bruce.  Kwi.,  .M.P.  .  J.  J 
Falconer.  Esq. ;  J.  G.  Latham.  Ejwi.  ;  .^Ir  Ed- 
wanl    F.    Mllchell,    K.C. 

lUcblcRj  OUic:  N*.  «S  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 

Thl8  Company  In  empowered  by  specl.il  Act  of 
ParUflment  lo  perform  .nil  rlanses  of  truatc** 
l.iii«lnp«s.      JOEL   FOX.   Manaser. 

C    T.   MARTIN.   .Vsslstant  Manager. 


LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE 

Insurance  Co.   Ltd. 

400-402   COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE 

Security    to    Policy    Holders — £9,304,730. 
KiRE    ixsrrtANCF:    ok    every 

DE.SCRIITION. 

MARINE     INSL:rANCE     EFFECTED    AT 
LOWEST    RATES. 

ACCIDENT  BUSINE.-^.s  in  ^11  Its  branches, 
including  Personal  .\cclilent  and  Disease. 
Kmployers"  Liability.  Workers'  Compens;!- 
lion.     Fidelity     Guar:iniee,     Burglary     and 

Live   Stock 

I-.     flNNTr; w.   Manatr.-r. 


'^^i'lr-mil 


-JM  -.  '" 


THOSE  BREAKFAST  QUARRELS 

Doa'l  blame  roar  wil  ■.      Yogr  acrrM  art  at  (salt.     Takr 

FORBES'   PHOSFERRINE 

II    will   ift    yog    n<bl    in  «    wrvk.      Prepared  hy 

MARTIN  &  PlEASANCE.     180  Collios  Si.,   Mtib 

,«old  li,  .11  rtfmli'i  .11       ,   I    6.  .■■    6,  4    6  prt  h-l'lr 


HAS   CHRISTMAS 
ANY    SIGNIFICANCE 
TO    YOU? 

Doeii    It    remltid    you    thnt    the    me»- 
snite  of  old  wns    "  Pence  on  Earth  "? 
Are    you     working     to    brlnic    about 

^niv    nc.l    li.l|.    (ho   Mi'lhourne    Pence 

■I    1.1 :    ••  Abolition    of 

nd  fulllo  i>r  human 

iif    I'hritillaii     I'liii- 

.  .Me      W.ir'.' 

Write    for    Literature. 

Box    1506,    Mrlbournc 


SMUTS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(I  uiiliiiuiti   jr,iii    fO'i,    iiO.) 

It  is  I-abour  agitation,  however,  that 
lias  most  .seriously  ■  threatened  Smuts' 
power.  1  he  Johannesburg  rioti  of  1913, 
and  the  calling  out  of  troops  on  that 
occasion,  probably  ended  all  possibility 
of  reconciliation  between  the  Botha- 
Snnits  Govemmeni  and  the  organised 
workers.  The  troops  actually  fired  into 
the  crowd,  causing  considerable  blood- 
shed. .Again  in  1914.  there  was  a  Labour 
rising,  almost  a  revolt.  The  GoTcrnmcnt 
met  it  by  deporting  nine  of  the  ring- 
leaders, without  any  legal  authority. 
-Again  the  military  were  called  out.  and 
one  of  their  commanders  ordered :  '"  Do 
not  hesitate  to  shoot." 

Could  Botha  and  Smuts  continue  to 
meet  the  united  opposition  of  l-abour 
and  the  Nationalists?  It  .seemed  unlikely. 
Hut  the  Great  War  came.  It  left  the 
'piestion  unanswered. 

THK    I.REAT    WAK    AM)    .\1TEK. 

Smuts'  first  campaign  was  again.st  the 
rebels  in  his  own  country,  under  ticneral 
(!(.•  Wet.  His  operations  were  rapid  and 
uniformly  successful.  The  campaign 
probably  strengthened  Smuts'  authority, 
hut  one  incident  remains  to  rankle  in  the 
minds  of  nationalists,  .\fter  de  Wet  had 
surreiwlered.  one  of  his  subordinates. 
loi)ie  I-ourie.  continued  to  resist,  and 
killed  twelve  of  the  Government's  troops 
at  Xooitgedachl.  I'ourie  was  captured 
and  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to 
death.  .Smuts  signed  the  death  warrant. 
.Since  then,  the  name  of  Jo])ie  Fourie 
has  been  often  on  the  lips  of  .Smuts"  op- 
ponents. 

We  need  not  trace  General  .*^niuts'  vic- 
torious campaigns  in  German  .South  West 
.\frica.  We  need  not  prophesy  his  politi- 
cal future  in  South  .Africa.  It  may  be 
that  his  alliance  with  his  old  enemies, 
the  I'niomsts.  will  not  give  him  strength 
enough  to  meet  the  combined  opposition 
of  the  l-abour  Party  an<I  the  Nation- 
alists. I'crhaps  he  will  go  back  to  water- 
ing his  orange  trees.  He  has  a  delightful 
farm  home,  and  a  family  of  six. 

Hut  will  the  veldt  hol<l  Jan  Smuts  for 
long?  Will  .South  .Africa  liold  him?  Has 
he  not  shown  himself  the  type  of  man 
to  whom  the  white  race  looks  for  leader- 
ship? 
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ARE  YOU  MISSING 

Life's  Most  Precious 
Opportunities  ? 

Either  commercially  or  socially?  Give  us  your  whole  at- 
tention for  a  moment,  and  we  may  be  able  to  help  you 
so  considerably  as  to  change  the  ogre  of  your  life's  possible 
failure  into 

SPLENDID    SUCCESS 

The  Power  of  Realisation  which,  in  this  case,  means  the 
power  of  nitrospection,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  natural 
gifts. 

Then,  take  a  step  away  from  yourself  mentally,  and  look 
back — the  outside  viewpoint  is  valuable.  Are  you  satisfied? 
Do  your  successes  measure  up  with  your  ability?  If  they 
do  not — be  honest  and  admit  the  fact.  Cast  off  your  armour 
of  self-satisfaction.  It  cloggs  your  outlook — keeps  brain- 
food  from  going  in,  and  big  ideas  from  coming  out.  It 
prevents  you  from  utilising  the  forces  that  are  around  you 
for  your  personal  gain. 

Write  to  us  without  delay.     We  have  helped  others  to 
find  their  commercial  feet;  we  can  also  help  you. 


Zercho^s  Correspondence  College 

ColMns  Street,  MELBOURNE.         Liverpool  Street,  SYDNEY. 
Edward  Street,  BRISBANE.  Bolton  Street,  NEWCASTLE. 

Grenfell  Street,  ADELAIDE. 


Thank   you   fnr   mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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SUN-RAYSED 

POLITICAL  PLATFORM  PLANKS  COMPETITION 

Thousands  of  Entries  from  All  States.      Interest  Deepening  and  Widening. 

WHAT    IS   YOUR   ORDER   OF   PREFERENCE  ? 
AWAKE,  AUSTRALIANS  !    Work  for  a  Bigger  Australia 

THINK!    and    be    Paid    for    Thinking 

£300   in    Cash    Prizes 

£50  CASH  TO  EACH  OF  SIX  STATES. 

£25  l8t  Prize 

£\S  2nd  Prize 

£10  3rd  Prize 

Similar  Prizes  for  all  other  States. 

In  your  opinion  :  which  is  the  correct  order  of  importance  of  the  following 
"  planks."  which  are  found  on  every  party  platform  and  w^hich  are.  arranged 
alphatietically   iielow. 

Indicate  your  order  of  preference  by  putting  i,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6.  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
in  the  square  opposite  to  the  resptt;rive  planks  as  favoured  by  you. 

Q      Aviation 

Q      Closer    Settlement 

Q      Decentralisation    of    Industry    into 
Country    Districts 

O       Development    of    NortKern 
Territory 

Q  Immigration 

Q  Population 

[~1  Production 

Q  Repatriation 

Q  Submarine     Defence 

Q  Water  Conservation  and    Irrigation 

Name 

.A<I<lrcss 
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The  Contest  Expires  on  January  31st,  1921 

All  Votes  will  be  dealt  with  in  order  received,  and  these  Votes  will  themselves 
decide  the  correct  prefei-ential  order  of  the  "  planks." 

The  voter  whose  order  of  selection  agrees  with  the  general  verdict  will  secure 
the  ^25  CASH  Prize,  while  Second  and  Tttiird  Prizes  will  go  to  those  next  in 
order. 

In  event  of  two  or  more  voters  being  equal.  Prizes  will  go  to  those  whose 
\'0tes   weje  first   received. 

Therefore   Enter   Early   and    Often. 

Each  vote  to  be  accompanied  by  i/-,  and  addressed  to 

C.  J.  DeGaris,  Director  of  Publicity,  A.D.F.A.,  Mildura, 

and  vou  will  receive  in  return 

A   Sunraysed   War   Medal   Souvenir 

containing  coloured   illustrations  of   52   War   Medals,    Ribbons   and   Badges,    with 
printed  descriptions  of  each 

Worth   S/-  and   Worth   Framing. 

You  can  send  as  many  \otes  as  you  desire  to  help  your  own  selection  along 

Each  Vote  to  be  accompanied  by  1/-  for  which  War  Medal  Souvenir 
will  be  sent. 

•     It  makes  a  good  Xmas  or  New  Year  memento  for  your  friends. 


Get  the  Habit — Sunraysed 

And  Eat  RAISINS  RAISED  by  the  RAYS  of  the  SOUTHERN  SUN  and 
NORMEY  CONFECTIONERY  (made  from  Sunraysed  Fruits) 


The  SUNRAYSED  SETTLBMENTB  are  striking  instances  of  successful  Decen- 
tralisation and  Repatriation. 

They  are  situated  as  follow: — VICTORIA — Woornineen,  Nyah,  Merbein, 
Merb«in  West,  Birdwoodton,  Mildura.  SO'DTH  AUSTRALIA— Renmark,  Pyap, 
Berri  and  Cobdoglia,  Lyrup.  Kingston-onnMurray,  Moorook,  Waikerie,  Clare, 
Angaston,  McLaren  Vale,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Curiwaa,  Uriffiths.  WEST 
AUSTRALIA— Swan . 


Thank  you  for  mentlonlne  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiieri. 
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firr^   tn  hr 


MONEY   CANNOT   BUY   ANYTHING   BETTER   THAN 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
HEANS  ESSENCE 

THE  FAMOUS  MONEY-SAVING  REMEDY  FOR 

Asthma,   Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough, 

And  Other  Chest  and  Throat  Troubles 


COSTS 

2/- 


The  Tn-atmont  of  Asthma.  Bronchitis.  Idlds. 
iiilUu'tiza.  and  Sore  Throats  calls  for  somi-- 
ihiiiK  that  will  <lcstro\  disease  Kcrins  I'roni 
the  lliroat  and  hroiichial  tii'ies.  soothe  anil 
heal  inflamed  mncous  nieinhrane.  lio-in 
phlej^m.  and  tone  u|i  the  general  syslen 

I"or  this  purpose  minuy  cainiot  buy  a  (■(t'tr 
medicine  than  that.  .1  family  supply  of  which 
any  one  may  prepan  in  their  own  homes  in 
a  few  moments,  hy  adding  HKKNZO  (rcgis- 
tered  name  of  Mean's  Kssence)  to  warm 
water  and  sweetcnini;  as  per  ea.sy  direclion^ 
-iipplicd  with  each  hottlc.  As  HKKN'ZO 
costs  only  Js..  and  each  bottle  makes  as  much 
-uperior  quality  mixture  as  would  cost  any- 
:hin(!  from  12s.  to  i\  if  purchased  in  a  lot 
.«f  little  bottles,  it  will  be  seen  that  .1  fnp 
money  saviuR  is  to  In-  effected  by  making  your 
own   HKKXZO  mixture. 

(.iive  the  children  HKKXZO.  They  like  it, 
an<J  money  cannot  Buy  a  Better  Medicine. 
If  you  do  not  need  a  family  supply  of  courIi 
mixture,  ask  for  HEK.\"ZO  Cough  Diamonds, 
price   Is.  6d.  per  tin. 


Is  Worth 

£1 


Obtainable    from    most    Chemists   and    Stores,   or 

G.    W.    HEAN,    Manufacturing    Chemist, 
178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney;    or  Box  531.  G.P.O..  Sydney. 


i'iijiiik    y«ju    fot    inentionInK   Stead's    Hcvlpw   wlion   writing   (o  ndvwttpora. 
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Dots 


KTMOW  TTM^T, 


Evening  toilettes 
have  now  given  up 
bare  arms,  and 
show  wide  or  nar- 
row sleeves  of  net 
or  lace,  sometimes 
slashed  with  gold 
or  silver  tissue,  or 
corded  with  metal 
cords? 

Ribbons  are  in 
great  favour  for 
up-to-date  trim- 
mings. Numerous 
models  of  gowns 
^  y^Kp  have       loose       hip 

sashes  of  wide  rib- 
bon of  some  con- 
trasting or  match- 
ing shade. 

Many  new  sashes  are  made  of  black 
or  coloured  net,  or  of  chiiTon,  or  again 
of  metal  tulle.  Many  a  last  year's  old 
gown  in  some  pale  tone  may  be  reno- 
vated and  made  quite  smart  with  the  ad- 
dition of  three  yards  of  black  net  as  a 
girdle.  The  net  is  unhemmed.  and  is 
usually  folded  on  the  cross  around  the 
waist.  By  twisting  the  whole  width 
around  the  waist,  the  fulness  made  may 
be  drawn  into  a  bunch  at  the  side  so  as 
to  form  a  misty  knot  that  hangs  irregu- 
larly, falling  down  the  side  of  the  skirt, 
and  trailing  of?  into  a  long  wisp,  hang- 
ing on  to  the  floor,  and  giving  the  effect 
of  a  train.  Indeed,  most  trains  are  thus 
formed,  and  fall  from  either  one  or  both 
sides. 

Uneven  hems  are  evidently  to  be 
"  the "  thing.  Nearly  all  the  dance 
frocks  show  this  tendency,  and  many  of 
them  combine  panels  and  points  in  the 
most  jumbled  fashion. 

The  embroidered  satin  kimono,  which 
for  a  long  time  went  out  of  favour  as 
an  evening  wrap,  has  returned  with  some 


vigour.  The  short,  open  sleeves  can  be 
fashioned  into  long  fitting  ones  by  means 
of  the  addition  of  a  shaped  sleeve  of 
material  matching  the  foundation  of  the 
wrap,  an  idea  which  certainly  makes  for 
increased  comfort  in  wear. 

A  novel  idea  for  the  adornment  of  a 
crochet  jumper  is  that  of  filling  in  the 
pattern  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
jumper  with  raffia,  threaded  in  and  out 
of  the  design,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
judicious  and  artistic  use  of  coloured 
wooden  beads.  Stencilling  on  woollen 
jumpers  is  also  a  unique  way  of  getting 
a  good  effect. 

Inspection  of  its  worn  shoes  is  a  valu- 
able guide  to  the  condition  of  a  child's 
feet.  \Miat  are  some  significant  signs? 
If  the  upper  of  the  shoe  is  distorted — 
that  is,  if  the  median  line  leans  toward 
the  inner  side,  or  if  the  heel  and  sole 
are  worn  down  on  the  inner  side — this 
is  an  indication  of  "  weak  foot."  A  shoe 
badly  worn  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sole 
shows  a  tendency  to  weak  ankle.  This 
would  be  an  indication  for  a  broad  heel 
and  extension  sole.  The  shoes  should 
be  low,  so  as  to  allow  the  muscles  plenty 
of  room  for  development. 

A  frequent  change  of  both  shoes  and 
stockings  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
feet.  Teach  the  child  to  use  the  towel 
vigorously,  and  to  dry  the  skin  between 
the  toes  thoroughly,  as  dampness  here 
and  excessive  perspiration  cause  soft 
corns. 

As  many  men  folk  are  attempting 
home-made  furniture  in  these  days  of 
dear  furniture,  probably  they  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  a  satisfactory  furniture 
stain  to  imitate  antique  oak.  Mix  equal 
quantities  of  turpentine  and  black  cycle 
enamel  together.  Apply  one  or  two 
coats  to  the  furniture.  No  extra  var- 
nishing is  necessary,  as  the  cycle  enamel 
contains  varnish.  Wood  thus  stained  will 
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Decetnbtt 


She  was  the  Best  Dancer 


With  the  Prettiest   Dress  and  the 
Daintiest     Coiiipl>  xion,     but     she 
wanted 


DANSEUSE 
DEPILATORY 


To  remove  Saperfluous  Hair  from 
her  Arms,  Neck  and  Face. 


MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

(And    poflte<]   any^vhere    for    5  -) 

H.    FRANCIS    &    CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS, 

280  Bourke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 

MELBOURNE 


TASMANIA 

The  FaToorite  Holiday  Resort  of  the 
CommoDwealth. 

Invigorating  Climate.       Charming  Scenery. 

Yachting.      Motoring.      Fishing. 

Shooting,      Mountain   Climbing. 

Tha    Flneat    Trip    In    Australia. 

A    Dalitihtful    Tour. 

Melbourne  to   Melbourne,  via  the  beautiful 

North-Wed  Cout.    Ljiuncetton.  East  Coaat 

and   Hobart. 

hare — £9  ll'S.     Firit  Ctaee  Steamen, 
Rail  and  Motor*. 

Delightful. y    covering    nearly     a    thoutnnd 

miles  at  one's  leisure    without  a  moment's 

monotony. 

Passengers  leave  Melbourne  every  Tuesday 

and    Friday    at     12  noon,  and    return  from 

Launceaton  by   the    "Loongana"  Tuesday. 

Thursday  or  Saturday. 


All  particulars,  guide  booka,  itineraries, 
etc.,  at  the 

ToMmanian  Government   Toariit  Bureau, 

S9   WiUiam  St.,  Melbourne. 

<">)  Cut  out  Ihif  advrrli««ment    snd  v^ntl  with  your 
application. 


ilirfy  detection,  except  under  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

If  your  husband  has  determined,  as 
so  niaiiy  men  do,  never  again  to  don  a 
toj)  hat.  don't  tiirow  away  the  offending 
to])i)er,  but  carefully  remove  the  silk 
from  thi.'  shape.  Softly  arranged  on  to 
a  buckram  mount,  it  will  make  a  charm- 
ing draped  tammy  crown  for  your  win- 
ter hat.  .\11  you  will  need  will  be  a  scraj) 
of  satin  on  the  cross  to  form  the  brim. 

Of  the  making  of  new  ideas  in  hand- 
kerchiefs there  seems  to  be  no  end.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  ranks  is  the  small 
fine  linen  square  which  has  an  inch 
wide  hem  of  fine  net,  slightly  gathered 
at  each  corner.  It  is  obviously  quite  a 
simple  affair  to  change  an  out-of-date 
hankie  into  an  up-to-date  one. 

The  following  method  is  useful  in  re- 
storing softness  and  pliability  to  flannels 
injured  by  careless  washing:  Take  a 
large  pail  of  boiling  water,  add  1  tea- 
spoonful  paraffin  or  olive  oil,  1  table- 
spoon liquid  ammonia,  and  1  small 
packet  soap  powder.  Whisk  to  a  lather, 
make  water  just  ordinary  temperature 
for  washing  woollens.  Place  garments 
in  bath,  and  leave  ten  minutes.  Then 
swill  without  rubbing.  Rinse  in  plenty 
of  clean  warm  water;  hang  in  breeze 
to  dry. 

.\  good  mock  mince  pie  can  be  made 
as  follows: — Take  I  cup  rhubarb.  1  cup 
raisins.  1  lemon  (rind  and  juice),  2 
tablespoons  butter  or  butter  substitute,  1 
cup  sugar.  1  egg.  \  cup  criunbs.  A  tea- 
spoon salt.  Chop  the  rhubarb  if  fresh. 
Rhubarb  that  is  not  too  juicy  niay  be 
used  nicely.  .-\dd  chopi>cd  raisins  and 
other  ingredients  in  order  given.  But- 
ter or  butter  substitute  may  be  melted, 
and  egg  should  be  well  beaten.  Bake 
between  two  crusts. 

Ham  turnovers  arc  the  things  for  pic- 
nics. Take  the  reniaiii>  of  any  good 
pastry,  roll  out  thinly,  and  cut  into  ob- 
long shapes.  Cut  a  slice  of  cooked  ham 
into  pieces  of  the  desired  size,  sprinkle 
with  a  little  dr>'  mustard  and  paprika 
pepper,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  ham 
in  each  piece  of  pastry.  Wet  otie  edge, 
then  pinch  up.  brusii  over  with  one 
whole  egg.  which  has  been  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  These  are  very  nice  for  lun- 
cheon. 


December   35,  1920. 
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Like   a    Fairy's    Magic    Wand ! 

Corns   Shrivel    Up,   Loosen   and    Lift   Out 

Not    One    Tvkfinge    of    Pain  !      Corns    and    Callouses 
Loosen    and    Brush    Off  !      Wonderful ! 

No  bunkum  !  No  bother  !  Corns — soft  ones,  hard  ones — corns  between 
the  toes,  loosen  completely  and  lift  off.  And  not  the  slightest  twinge  of  pain 
or  soreness. 

This    wonderful    compound    is    named    Frozol-Ice,    and    is    a    substance    of 
ther  discovered  by  a  scholarly  chemist. 

Step  in  at  any  chemist's  for  a  tiny  bottle  of  Frozol-Ice,  costing 
but  a  mite,  but  ample  to  remove  every  pestiferous  corn  or  callous 
from  the  feet. 

Apply  some  drops  right  on  to  the  heart  of  any  tender,  pain- 
throbbing  corn  or  callous.  Immediately  all  soreness  vanishes,  and 
soon  the  whole  corn,  "  lock,  stock  and  barrel,"  loosens  and  lifts 
right  out  with  your  finger  tips. 

There's  no  "acid-eating"  effect  in  Frozol-Ice,  but  a  perfectly 
non-irritating,  non-inflaming,  shrivelling  up  and  loosening  of  the 
corn  or  callous. 

Only  fancy  !  No  pain  !  No  soreness  !  No  sting  while  using 
Frozol-Ice,  nor  afterwards.     Make  a  test  of  it  and  satisfy  yourself. 

Girls  who  have  corn  freedom  save  a  place  on  their  dressing 
stands  for  Frozol-Ice.  When  corns  begin  throbbing,  give  them  some 
drops.     Pain  vanishes  right  off — corns  die  1 


ASK    FOR 


AT    CHEMIST'S 


Thank   yon    for   mentioning    Stead's    Review,    when   writing    to    advertisers. 
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D*'r^utbrr  :^,   /MP. 


"THE    HOUSE 
OF    ECONOMY  ' 


Quality,  Style  and  Value 


In  YOUTHS' 
SUMMER  WEAR 

The  Sections  at  Anthony  Horderna* 
devoted  to  Youths'  We«r  were 
never  more  completely  prepared 
with  goods  of  the  best  quality  at 
prices  which  overshadow  compe- 
tition. 

Appended  are  a  few  typical  ex- 
amples of  Youths"  Hot  Weather 
Needs,  which  offer  value  that 
cannot    be    approached    elsewhere. 

If  a  personal  visit  is  not 
practicable,  intending  purcha- 
sers can  rest  assured  that  the 
lines  here  enumerated  are  what  4 
we  claim  for  them — good-look- 
ing, excellent  wearing  articles. 


YOUTHS'    SAC    SUITS 

For    Holiday    or    General    Wear 

THE  COAT  has  two-button  front,  long  roll  collar,  outside  breast  pocket. 

VEST  has  four  pockets. 

TROUSERS  have  side  and  hip  pockets,  cuff  bottoms. 

In  Australian  Tweed,  Grey  and  Brown  Effects         ...  70/-,  90/. 

In  English  Tweeds  and  Worsteds  ...  95/-,   105'-,    115/- 


In  Rough  Serge 

In  Fine.   Diagonal  Serge 

In  Dnrk  Grey  Colonial  Tweed 

In  Australian  Rough  Serge  (Navy) 

FOR  THE  TENNIS  COURT 

Youths"    Tennis    Coats.   Navy  Flannel, 
with  cord  edges,  25/-,  26/6.  32/6. 


117/* 

107  6,  147/. 

57/6 

97  6 

OUTING  TROUSERS 

Loops  for  Belt.  Side  Straps,  Cuff  Bottoms. 
In  Cream  Serge,  40/-,  42/-. 


Wc  pay  the  Csrriage  on  Men'i  ssd  B071'  Wfir  to  say  part  of  N.S.W. 
On  laltrilatc  Ordcri  to  Iht  Ncarcit  Part. 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Brickfield    Hill Sydney 


:  XMAS    MEREr^         y 

FLUXITE 

r  Cheer!  ""^ 


FLUXITE 

SLMPLIFIESl 
SQJhDERING' 


Greekt 


Tou  can  irford  to  be  extra  cheerful  at 
this  time,  knowing  that  If  pla^^ul  Father 
Xmas  makes  your  WHter  pipes  leaKy,  or 
overworU  In  ihe  kitchen  makes  your  pots 
and  pans  run.  you  can  mend  them  all  at 
home  In  a  moment  by  using 

FLUXITE 

All     Mechanics    WILL    have    FUJXITEJ, 

because  It 

r  SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

'■  <  your  Ironmonger  or  Hardware 
Dealer  to  show  you  the  neat  little  Fluxlte 
Soldering  Set.  It  Is  perfectly  simple  to 
i:se,  and  wUl  last  for  years  In  constant 
use. 

All  Hardware  and  Ironmongery  Stores 
sell  FLUXITE  In  large  and  small  tins. 
BUY  A  TIN   TO-DAY. 


Tfce  "Fluiite"  SoMcriDi  Set— 10/6 

contains  a  special  "  smnll-space  "  Sol- 
dering Iron  with  non-lieating  metal 
handle,  a  Pocket  Blow-lamp.  Fluxite, 
Solder,  etc.,  and  full  Instructions. 
Price.  10/6.  Sample  Set,  post  paid, 
United   Kingdom. 

Fluxlte    Ltd.    (Dept.    272),    Bevlngton   Street,   Bermondsey,  EnglamcL 
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.C«(ONA— The  New  Triangular 
Shaving  Stick 


.Mil      lluVn   IKWIN    irr.ni   a  photo,  by   .Monte  I.uko). 


I7l.'vr»v  \     ^;  I  r  \\"ivi 


'For-  >-?pit>j^i'»^-»-Hr>r 
R«xona  Soap  to\  I  avini.  To 
my  Kurprls*  nr  ch«mlft 
1..ini!>'-l  me  last  wxek  a  p«r- 
'  t  llitlc  triangular  bar  of 
I'.'.e  new  Rexona  Shaving 
Stick  I  must  write  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  (1)  the  ap- 
I  "  irance  of  Rezona  Shaving 
^-".lp,  (2)  the  beautiful  qual- 
ity of  It  as  B  toilet  requisite, 
and  (31  Its  lathering  end 
linllni;  qualities.  A  perfect 
Ai.Mr.ll  .in  Shaving  Soap  Is 
R.  iniftMng  new.  AgKln  I 
cungraiulato  you. 

'•  Bellovo  me, 

"(Sgd.)    BOTD   In  WIN." 


WATCH 
for  the 

TRIAIO     2 


w  In  every  roapect.     It   rrodutfs  a 

ivlrir  n  ploasiiro      Rcxon.i   Shrtving 

;  ..r.  ilw>   »kln  ngalnst  wind  nnJ  bno 

■  '  ivlng  Silrk   Is  not  round. 

:   It  trianrular.  and  p«cked 

\,  easy  to  hold,  and  dainty 

ITIce,   1    «. 


t 


I'rlntrd  by  John  Usbomc.   6ti8   Albert  St.  E   Melb  .  nnd  puhll^ll.■.l  by  Henr>       i-:ii\,   1S2  Collins  .■^t., 
Malb.    itole  Wboleaaie  DIsUlbutIng  Agents  for  Australasia.   .Messra  Oord'      &  Gotch  Pty.  Ltd. 


